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Fac-simile the medallions presented the American Association Instructors the 
Blind and the American Association Workers for the Blind their joint meeting held 
Festival Hall, the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco, June 30, 1915. 


The 1915 California confer- 
ences those concerned 
with the welfare the 
blind, which were held 
the California State School for the Deaf and 
the Blind, Berkeley, June July have 
passed into history most important events 
the evolution the efforts improve the 
condition the blind. Our contemporary, 
The Teacher the Blind, contains inter- 
esting statement relative these meetings 
Stone, Esq., the Head Master the 
School for the Blind Edinburgh, Scotland. 
Mr. Stone one the most progressive edu- 
cators the blind Great Britain and his 
comments upon the conferences, although writ- 
ten six thousand miles away, are such inter- 
est that quote part what says upon 
the subject: 


California 
1915 Conven- 
tions 


“The recent Convention held Berkeley, 
California, had all the elements big 
success. was not unwieldy numbers 
are some conferences. was composed 


experts: those who could speak with knowl- 
edge, and, quite important, those who could 
listen with understanding. marked the 
union, for Convention purposes, the two im- 
portant organizations. The American Asso- 
ciation Workers for the Blind and The 
American Association Instructors the 
Blind, and, above all, had programme 
vital questions for consideration and report 
receive—the fifth and report the 
Uniform Type Commitee, report which 
bound the greatest historic impor- 
tance. This report was presented the Amer- 
ican Association Workers for the Blind, 
which body the Committee was instituted, and 
was accepted. The report contains four recom- 
mendations, the fourth being, “That your Com- 
mittee forthwith discharged,” and therefore, 
since the whole report was accepted, the Uni- 
form Type Committee has ceased be. has 
ceased Committee; but the labors 
its members must continue, for has 
ated new thing—“The Standard Dot Sys- 
tem,”—and cannot leave its fledgling fight 
its own way the world. 


“Everyone should obtain copy the re- 
port, and study from cover cover. 
would well could printed The 


: 


Teacher, but its length forbids that—it runs 
into hundred pages, all but eight.” 

are not printing the rest Mr. Stone’s 
article, which concerns itself principally with 
discussion the Standard Dot System, for 
every reader for the THE BLIND 
most earnestly urged subscribe the 
three English publications,* ink print, cir- 
culated for the benefit those who are inter- 
ested the welfare the sightless, for 
evident that for some time come lively 
discussion will carried them relative 
the proposed Standard Dot System. 
the utmost importance that all should 
follow the evolution the efforts which are 
now being made arrive some common 
basis for punctographic system for the blind 
the English-speaking world. 


*The Blind, established 1898 and edited 
Henry Wilson, Esq., Secretary the Gardner 
Trust for the Blind, 53 Victoria Street, Westminster, 
London W., Eng. Issued quarterly, price 
year (including postage). 5 

The Braille Review, established the British and 
Foreign Blind Association (now the National Insti- 
Secretary General, 206 Gt. Portland St., London, W. 
Eng., issued monthly, price 50c per annum, post- 


aid. 

The Teacher the Blind, the organ The Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of the Blind, established in 1913, 
and edited b I: M. Ritchie, Esq., 79 Humphrey 
St., Old Trafford, Manchester, Eng., issued monthly, 
50c yearly, post free. 


The fact that the National Institute for the 
Blind, London, Eng., sent representative, 
Miss Russell, the California Conven- 
tion itself proof the interest felt 
workers for the blind the other side the 
Atlantic the type question. time, 
the history this problem, has there seemed 
such prospect this subject being 
carefully, fairly and wisely considered. 

impossible, the space our disposal, 
comment upon all the admirable papers and 
addresses presented during the sessions the 
conferences, and must refer our readers 
the complete program printed another sec- 
tion this number. While the report the 
Uniform Type Committee dominated both con- 
ferences, several notable features, however, 
should mentioned. opening address 
Edward Allen, the President the 
can Association Instructors the Blind, 
contained new and invigorating note. Mr. 
Allen emphasized the growing attention which 
being paid, educators the blind, the 
necessity for giving more thought the ulti- 
mate success the students after they leave 
school. also spoke the increasing co- 
operation between those who are working for 
the youthful blind and the organizations for 
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Shotwell, Mrs. Fowler, Clerk, Fowler, Miss Russell, British Representative; 
Migel, Chairman the Special Finance Committee. 
Nolan, Miss Pearl Howard, Holmes, Miss Minnie Hicks, Randolph Latimer. 


helping blind adults. The made 
innovation inviting educator, not di- 
rectly connected with the blind, address the 
delegates and everyone was delighted with the 
suggestions which were given Professor 
Howard Driggs the University Utah, 
for making the study language more inter- 
esting and practical for pupils. The 
likewise invited Professor Brown the 
Iowa University describe his work with the 
optophone, full account which given 
elsewhere this issue. Dr. Goddard, 
Vineland, J., who has national reputa- 
tion expert matters relating the 
feeble-minded, was another “outsider,” and his 
introduction Mr. Irwin’s admirable account 
the efforts that are being made ascertain 
the mentality blind children was most help- 
ful. Edward Van Cleve, Director the 
National Committee for the Prevention 
Blindness, made the first public announcement 
the reorganization the societies interested 
this subject and gave outline their fu- 


ture activities. very significant event was 
the prominent place wich was given upon the 
program the “Instructors” the discussion 
the question poultry raising. will 
remembered that during the Boston, 1907, Con- 
ference the “Workers” lively discussion 
arose over the possibilities introducing more 
gardening and farm work into schools for the 
blind. find the school men 1915, re- 
porting with much enthusiasm upon practi- 
cal work along these lines, was truly grati- 
fying. 

most pleasing feature the Conventions 
was the atmosphere cordiality and good- 
fellowship which pervaded the entire assembly, 
both and out session. Some awaited 
the delegates, among other good things, the 
Berkeley School, where they were cordially 
welcomed Supt. and Mrs. Milligan; some 
was packed into the three cars which brought 
the travelers from the far east; and goodly 
supply arrived with those coming from nearer 
points. Nobody knows where started, but 
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everybody became infected. was the real 
thing, too; for stood even the test the 
trying day when the Convention was occupied 
with the report the Uniform Type Com- 
mittee. Again and again, during the hours 
that discussion, questions fairly whizzed 
through the air; and many times Mr. 
Holmes, the Chairman, some member 
the Commitee designated him, made an- 
swer, clearly and concisely. The questions 
were those men and women dealing intelli- 
gently with what they knew vital mat- 
ter and determined understand the full sig- 
nificance whatever step they might feel 
called upon take; the answers showed the 
Committee prepared and willing explain 
any detail their work reply any argu- 
ment touching either old new systems. 
all this rapid firing, however, there 
seemed little none the bitterness type 
differences the sting personal preju- 
dices which have marked similar discussions 
former and less important occasions. The 
keynote here, all the sessions, 
earnest desire know and the right. 
spirit fraternity and good-will which can 
emerge triumphant from such ordeal 
well worth noting—and keeping. 

and the will long remembered 
most important milestone work for the 
blind. 


were elected serve their 
respective organizations un- 
til the next conventions 


Officers the 


these associations. 
The American Association Workers for 
the Blind: 


Charles Holmes, the 
Massachusetts Commission for the Blind; 
First Vice President, Milligan, Principal 
California School for the Deaf and Blind; 
Second Vice President, Miss Kate Foley, 
Home Teacher for the California State Li- 
brary; Treasurer, George Bellows, Resident 
Manager Western Newspaper Union, 
more, Md.; Secretary, Charles Campbell, 
Executive Secretary the Ohio Commission 
for the Blind. 

The American Association Instructors 
the Blind: 

President, Burritt, Principal Penn- 


sylvania Institution for the Instruction the 
Blind; First Vice President, Driggs, 
Superintendent Utah School for the Deaf and 
Blind; Second Vice President, Susan Mer- 
win, Superintendent Kentucky School for the 
Blind; Treasurer, John Bledsoe, Superin- 
tendent Maryland School for the Blind; Sec- 
retary, Moores, Superintendent Oregon 
School for the Blind. 

Executive 

Hamilton, Supt. School for the 
Blind, Chairman; Green, Supt. 
School for the Blind; Manning, Princi- 
pal Alabama School for the Blind; 
Milligan, Principal California School for the 
Deaf and Blind; Burritt, President (ex- 
officio). 


1915 Association 

RESOLUTIONS Workers for the Blind in 
Convention assembled: 

That the Association accept and adopt 
for itself officially, and that urge upon its 
members that they accept and for them- 
selves individually, the Standard Dot System 
reading and writing, together with its 
mathematical assignments; and 

That Association make such representa- 
tions may deem appropriate the 
American Association Instructors the 
Blind, the American Printing House for the 
Blind, the National Institute for the Blind, 
and such other organizations, including asso- 
ciations, printing houses, schools, libraries, 
etc., seem advisable, with view 
securing similar action, and their active and 
early and 

That the Association make such representa- 
tions these organizations may deem 
appropriate secure the joint establishment, 
itself and the American Association In- 
structors the Blind, permanent com- 
mission three; one selected each 
the said associations, and the third se- 
lected these two, appointed third 
organization whose the estab- 
lishment the commission may deemed 
seek; the duties said commission 

The completion and perfection the 
Standard Dot System, including minor 
changes therein necessary, nrovided always 
that such alterations shall not violate the 
fundamental principles which the system 
based; 

act board reference and arbi- 
deciding upon the use, and of, 
the Standard Dot System; interpret the 
application its principles, users 
advise with printers and others con- 
cerning the technical points involved their 
use the system; and 
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every way found possible foster 
and facilitate the introduction, establishment 
and perpetuity the Standard Dot System 
the Uniform Type for the Blind. 


The American Association 
Workers for Blind 1905 appointed 
committee with the following instructions: 

“That (the B.) favor the 
adoption some one uniform type for use 
schools and general reading, and that com- 
mittee five appointed communicate 
with the English Braille Committee, and 
continue the work heretofore assigned the 
Tactile Print Investigating Commission”; and 

Wuereas, Among the instructions that 
Commission appeared the following: 

gate the various forms tactile print, and 
labor for the adoption some one univer- 
sal system”; and 

Wuereas, The Uniform Type Committee 
has been tireless the task imposed upon 
and has won for itself and its methods the 
respect and confidence those 
reaching solution this diffi- 
cult problem; and 

WHEREAS, The several reports the Uni- 
form Tvpe Committee give evidence that the 
Committee has established underlying facts 
which lead the solution the problem, and 
has been absolutely impartial its studies 
and findings; and 

Workers for the Blind the 
United States, Canada and Great Britain have 
met members and representatives the Com- 
mittee, have been present their experi- 
mental tests and have had abundant oppor- 
tunity become acquainted with the fitness 
the Committee prosecute the work en- 
trusted it; and 

The Uniform Type Committee 
has submitted its fifth and final this 
convention after ten years’ diligent study; 
therefore 

That the American Association 
Workers for the Blind expresses its apprecia- 
tion the generous and competent service 
the men and women who have completed the 
work assigned them and hereby records 
its sincere gratitude for the invaluable and 
monumental work has accomplished. 


That this Association desires ac- 
knowledge its indebtedness Mr. 
Migel, Chairman the Special Committee ap- 
pointed raise funds for the Uniform Type 
Committee, thru whose interest, generosity 
and influence the exhaustive work the Uni- 
form Type Committee was made possible. 


That this Association expresses its regret 
the loss, since its last meeting, num- 
ber its valued members; especially Sir 
Francis Campbell, whose many years earn- 
est and faithful work won for him the re- 
spect and esteem educators the blind 
thruout the entire world; and William 


Sherlock, treasurer this Association, 
whose active and conscientious work pro- 
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moting the welfare the blind his state 
marked him one the leaders our 
common cause. 

That this Association expresses Mr. 
Vam Cleve the gratitude large 
number its members for his thoughtful care 
and unremitting efforts organizing and con- 
ducting the eastern party its tour across 
the country; and the interested organiza- 
tions along the route which codperated with 
Mr. Van Cleve making the journey most 
pleasant and interesting for the traveling 
delegation. 

That this Association desires express 
its grateful appreciation the hospitality ex- 
tended the Board Directors the Cali- 
fornia School for the Deaf and the Blind, and 
Superintendent and Mrs. Milligan, 
and the officers and teachers and entire staff 
the school thru whose painstaking efforts 
the members this Association have been 
afforded every possible comfort and the most 
cordial entertainment. 


Public Health Service, the 
control trachoma has be- 
come serious problem this country. 
prevails among some portions the popula- 
tion least states, deplorably com- 
mon the mountain districts Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Virginia and West Virginia, and 
especially prevalent among the Indians. The 
Public Health Service has attacked the condi- 
tions the Appalachian Mountains estab- 
lishing number small hospitals, located 
converted dwelling houses, 
made inexpensive equipment and mainte- 
nance, order demonstrate that such hos- 
pitals can operated annually for sum any 
county should able raise. They cost 
about $7,000 year apiece. Three these 
hospitals Kentucky have treated 1,437 cases 
trachoma the past months. Bulletins 
regarding the prevention the disease have 
been sent households the regions 
question, visits instruction have been made 
homes, and total 120 public health lec- 
tures have been given. 

The World the Blind, 
according its title page, 
“The only periodical pub- 
lished America sightless people,” 
eight-page newspaper “issued monthly the 
‘United Workers for the Blind Missouri.’” 

movement has been foot Missouri 


Trachoma 
Hospitals* 


“The World 
the Blind” 


*Re printed from the Scientific American, Vol. 
CXII 14. 
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for some time secure pensions for the blind, 
and those who have been working most strenu- 
ously behalf this measure have decided 
that publication this kind the best 
means secure general interest the desir- 
ability public relief for the needy blind. 

Many readers this magazine 
doubtedly received copies The World 
the Blind. they have not they can 
writing 266 Gambol Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
The subscription price $1.00 year. 

Those who have struggled produce ac- 
curate and reliable periodical devoted the 
interests the blind, have found easy 
matter secure funds for the same, and 


can only say that hope those who are re- 
sponsible for this new publication will find 
less burdensome financially than others who 
have undertaken similar experiments. After 
eight years’ campaign arouse national, 
might almost say, international interest 
magazine such the OUTLOOK FOR THE 
devoted exclusively the interests the 
blind and the prevention blindness, still 
find very difficult matter raise the funds 
necessary for its production. From practical 
experience, therefore, can truthfully say 
that wish the promoters the new paper, 
devoted primarily the interests the blind 
Missouri, the greatest possible success. 


SIR FREDERICK FRASER, 
Superintendent Halifax School for the Blind, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
Knighted June, 1915. 


(For an account of the work of Sir Frederick Fraser, see Outlook for the 
Blind, Vol. VII, No. 3, p. 49, Oct., 1913.) 
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COMMISSION UNIFORM TYPE FOR THE BLIND 


OFFICIAL STATEMENT 


(Copy the first letter sent out the Commission) 


Superintendents Schools and Others 
Prominently Interested the Work for the 
Blind: 

GENTLEMEN—As many 
superintendents 
schools and others inter- 
sense the work for the 
blind, were not present 
the recent conventions 
held Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, deemed 
proper that general 
letter, dealing with the 


Randolph important action 


taken these conven- 

tions should drawn, this Convention, 

and circulated throughout this country and 
Canada. 

The “Uniform Type Committee,” which has 

been work for the last ten years, studying 


and testing all varieties and forms puncto- 
graphic types, submitted the Berkeley Con- 
vention the “American 
Workers for the Blind,” its “Fifth Biennial 
Report.” This report recommended for adop- 
tion, “The Standard Dot System Reading 
and Writing for the Blind,” and this system 
was adopted that convention. The “Ameri- 
can Association Instructors the Blind,” 
which met about the same time, commended 
the work the “Uniform Type Committee” 
and appointed, together with the former body, 
“Commission Uniform Type,” whose busi- 
ness thoroughly test out the proposed 
system, especially regards its write-ability, 
and negotiate with the “British Uniform 
Type Committee” effort reach 
agreement which may constitute reasonable 
basis for universal uniformity type for the 
English-speaking world. 

Mr. Migel New York, who has al- 
ready done much, both financially and other- 
wise further the interests uniformity, 
has agreed assist financing the work for 
the coming year, and is, courtesy, mem- 
ber the Commission. The other members 
the body are: 

Supt. Thomas McAloney, Western Penn- 


sylvania Institution for the Blind, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Chairman. 

Supt. George Wilson, Indiana School for 
the Blind, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Randolph Latimer, Head Teacher the 
Maryland School for the Blind, Overlea, Md. 

Supt. Burritt, Overbrook, Pa., 
President the “Instructors,” and Mr. Charles 
Holmes Cambridge, Mass., President 
the “Workers,” are, course, ex-officie 
members the Commission. 

Mr. Latimer devote his entire time 
this work, visiting such schools, printing houses, 
libraries, etc., may seem necessary, giving 
information relative the Standard Dot Sys- 
tem, and negotiating, the name the Com- 
mission, with the British Uniform Type Com- 
mittee, with the view agreement 
Uniform Type. The Commission has but one 
purpose, and that the establishment Uni- 
form Type. does not wish introduce 
fourth system, and increase the Babel 
which already exists. 

For “Conclusions leading the recom- 
mendations the Standard Dot System,” see 
page the “Fifth Biennial Report the 
Uniform Type Committee the 
Association Workers for the Blind.” The 
British Braille alphabet and numerals are the 
basis this system, except that they are writ- 
ten with the New York Point interval, instead 
the block spacing used all Brailles. The 
system contractions practically new, be- 
ing founded the principles recurrence 
and variable base, New York Point in- 
terval. This, course, precludes the use 
two-cell contractions because the 
greater legibility possessed the latter over 
the former, not speak the space thus 
saved; while the actual number different 
characters used Standard Dot thus re- 
duced ito two-thirds the number employed 
British Braille, which greatly reduces the 
labor learning the system. 

For full discussion the question, see the 
report and its appendices above referred to. 

The Cooper Engineering and Manufacturing 
Co., 558 Washington Boulevard, Chicago, 
stands ready supply tablets for writing 


D, 
T, 


“Standard one ($1.00) dollar each, 
pocket variety, and two ($2.00) dollars small 
desk size. This company also furnishing 
bar for one dollar ($1.50) and fifty cents ex- 
tra, use with the Hall Braille writer, which 
will enable that machine write the system. 
also sells the “Midget,” for five dollars. The 
“Johnson Manufacturing 103 Front 
St:, Philadelphia, Pa., working pocket 
tablet designed inter-dot the system. The 
“Cooper Co.” will also put out tablet this 
description there sufficient demand. 

the “Commission Uniform Type” has 
made itself responsible the “Cooper Co.,” 
the extent one hundred tablets, re- 
spectfully requested that orders for these tab- 
lets placed promptly with the “Cooper Co.” 

There now “Standard Dot,” story 
gotten out the late “Uniform Type Com- 
mittee,” entitled “Baby Boy,” bound with 
key the Standard Dot System, copies 
which may had for twenty-five cents each, 
from the Howe Memorial Press, Perkins Insti- 
tution for the Blind, Wateftown, Mass. The 
Howe Memorial Press has recently stereo- 
typed Dickens’ “Christmas Carol,” which will 
sell for seventy-five cents copy, and getting 
out selection poems. The “Christmas 
Carol” and poems will available the near 
future the American Printing House for the 
Blind, Louisville, Ky. Mr. Walter Holmes, 
the “Matilda Ziegler Magazine,” has prom- 
ised put short story into Standard Dot. 


primer adapted the use grammar and 
high school pupils and adults, being prepared 
for the teaching both reading and writing 
“Standard Dot.” This primer 
secured later from the American Printing 
House. may well place your order 
for apparatus and books early possible, 
order that the extent the real demand 
may determined. reviewing the situa- 
tion, the Commission decided that would 
mistake teach the “Standard Dot System” 
the very beginners, until such time the 
final form the system fixed upon. 
deemed wiser test the variable base writing 
connection with grammar and high school 
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pupils, and adults, who may the main 
induced volunteer their services for the pur- 
pose. Schools now using any form Braille 
can test out variable base writing means 
their present system. All embossing litera- 
ture Standard Dot being done, for the 
present, the system whole,—i. e., using 
all forms contractions authorized the 
key. 
order facilitate the work the Com- 
mission, you are requested answer the fol- 
lowing questions your earliest convenience: 
you care have Mr. Latimer spend 
some time with you the interest uni- 
form type; and so, will convenient for 
you entertain him during his stay? 
case agreement, between the 
Commission Uniform Type, representative 
the two American Associations, (Instruc- 
tors and Workers), and the British Uniform 
Type Committee, representative the British 
Braille interests Great Britain, upon sys- 
tem uniform type for the blind the 
English-speaking world, will you, you are 
member the American Association In- 
structors for the Blind, support such agree- 
ment next Convention that Associa- 
tion? 
Note.—An answer Question will not 
held any sense committing the individual 
answering any particular system; but 
general knowledge the attitude the Super- 
intendents schools, and others prominent 
the work for the Blind, toward the question, 
will most helpful the Commission the 
pursuance its work during the coming year. 
Respectfully yours, 
Latimer, 

Executive Secretary. 


(Signed) 


Hall-Braille Writer—aluminum 
Hall-Braille Writer—iron 14.00 
New York Point Rack for this machine 
for writing point standard dot adds 
Carrying case for Hall-Braille Writer... 
Midget Braille and Point Writer........ 5.00 
Carrying cases for Midget...... $1.00 and $2.00 
Slates for writing Standard Dot System 
Four line, cell Pocket Slate......... 
Four line, cell Desk Slate.......... 
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GETTING THE CONVENTION 


By MINNIE E. HICKS, Instructor, Maryland School for the Blind 


The thought 
trans-Continental trip 
summer once suggests 
number unpleasant 
dust, rum- 
ble, and almost intoler- 
able weariness; yet those 
who fortunate 
party which, under the 
able leadership Super- 
intendent Van Cleve, 
New York, journeyed 
westward the last week June, 1915, at- 
tend the joint Conventions The American 
Association Instructors the Blind and 
The American Association Workers for 
the Blind, held Berkeley, California—all 
those can testify that such trip can 
made pleasure instead burden. 

say that the itinerary was well planned 
would but scant the 
way which Mr. Van Cleve cared for his 
party; for the facility with which plans were 
changed when necessary, with sacrifice 
comfort enjoyment; the consideration given 
each person’s requirements; and the fact 
that all was done entirely without remunera- 
tion, are features found the annals 
very few “personally-conducted tours.” 

The frequent side-trips which punctuated 
the eight days the journey created delight- 
ful diversion and left many pleasant memo- 
ries. First, among these pleasures, came 
automobile ride through the business streets 
and picturesque parks Pittsburgh; next, 
visit Lincoln Park, the Lake front, and the 
skyscraper district Chicago; then—just one 
mile above sea-level—a look the parks and 
magnificent residence section Denver, fol- 
lowed lunch the Shirley Hotel. few 
hours later found the party Colorado 
Springs, which opened the way the delights 
South Cheyenne Canon, where everybody 
climbed the top, undismayed the roar and 
mists the Seven Falls, tumbling along just 
short distance from the ascent. quick 
the Garden the Gods followed; 
then, under tthe very 
shadow Pike’s Peak, thrilling with poetic 


Minnie Hicks. 


associations, and presenting once many 
and such varied wonders that the mind seemed 
scarcely able assimilate them all. The next 
evening, Salt Lake City lay before the trav- 
elers, its regular streets and many unique 
points interest resting, dream-like, the 
radiance the full moon, while, like senti- 
nels guard, stood the encircling peaks 
the Wasatch (Beautiful) Mountains. Crown- 
ing this, came the half-hour’s run Salt Air, 
for the novel experience swim—perhaps, 
“bob” would better suit the case—in the 
dense waters America’s Dead Sea. Ogden, 
the next stop the journey, had its share 
interest and beauty canon and 
falls; curious hot springs; roads that skirted 
the very foot the mountains; then, way 


group the delegates front the Capitol 
Denver, Colorado. 


variety, the Alhambra, one the finest 
moving-picture theaters the world. 

Though Ogden was the last pause along the 
way, there were still delights store, for 
one can forget the forty-mile passage over 
the Great Salt Lake, lighted the one side 
the sunset glow, and the other the 
rising moon; the unspeakable grandeur the 
Royal Gorge; the crossing Tennesseee Pass, 
more than ten thousand feet above sea-level; 
the winding way through the snowsheds 
the Sierra Nevadas; nor the great ferry—said 
the largest the world—which carried 
the train nineteen coaches over arm 
San Francisco Bay, from Benicia Porto 
Costa. 

matters now whether not these 
impressions reached the mind through the 
physical eye each traveler: the important 
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Some of the buildings of the Colorado School for the Blind, where the delegates from the “convention 
special’? spent the night. 


necessity that they reach it; and, reaching 
whatever channel, dwell there golden 
memories,—a treasure store, drawn upon 

Socially, the trip was one never-to-be-for- 
gotten. Old acquaintances were renewed and 
new ones made. The party, which consisted 
about twenty-five persons 
New York, was joined all 
along the way; and each addition was 
greeted with enthusiasm, until the three spe- 
cial cars which held the aggregate number 


The Utah School for the Deaf and Blind, where the 
delegates were entertained. 


ninety were like small village, aglow with 
the ideal community spirit. 

been see you three times,” dweller 
car seventy-three informed occupant 
section seventy-one, the two met the 
diner, “three times, and haven’t found you 
home yet.” 

“Come four and waiting 
for you,” assured the other. And went. 


Even more delightful than this interchange 
small courtesies, was the hospitality cor- 
dially extended the tourists various points 
the journey. The first link this unbroken 
chain kindness was forged Pittsburgh, 
where the party were bountifully enter- 
tained the Western Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion before returning their cars. The Asso- 
ciations for the Adult Blind Chicago and 
Denver also found most charming ways 
expressing their welcome. Denver, too, 
multiply good things, Mr. Black, the 
Colorado School for the Deaf and Blind, 
Colorado Springs, brought greetings from Supt. 
and Mrs. Argo and their staff, and invita- 
tion which made them the hosts the entire 
party nearly twenty-four hours. Only 
those who were there can fully appreciate the 
joys that dinner that didn’t wobble eva- 
sively you tried eat it; soft, snug beds 
with upstairs them;—and real bath! 
Salt Lake, the party was met Superin- 
tendent Driggs, who accompanied them Og- 
den, where, both his ideal camp the canon 
and the Utah School for the Deaf and the 
Blind, Mr. Driggs and his wife and daughter, 
ably seconded those connected with the 
school, made Utah seem adequate synonym 
for hospitality the minds his guests. 

sketch the trip would scarcely com- 
plete without mentioning very few the 
many amusing things which took place. 

effort relieve the congestion the 
dining-car, Mr. Van Cleve left the train with 
number his party one morning for hur- 
ried breakfast little station Nevada. 
was walking about, trying see all com- 
fortably seated, when man who happened 
the room, called out irritably: 
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California Industrial Home for the Blind, Oakland, where the delegates spent pleasant. afternoon. 
(The above illustration shows only one of the several buildings of this institution. A new dormitory 
for the men, similar style architecture, has just been completed.) 


“Look, here! I’ve asked for loaf-sugar 
three times, and can’t get any. Will you see 
it?” 

Mr. Van Cleve pleasantly explained the situ- 
ation the evident confusion the other, but 
volunteered try his luck getting the 
sugar. For the benefit any who may in- 
terested the loaf-sugar part the story, 
will add that there wasnt’ any. 

Just after the train pulled out Reno—no 
one knows just what happened 
strains the Lohengrin Wedding March were 
heard above the rumble wheels, and straight 
through the three cars marched procession, 
the head which walked lady previously 
known Mrs. Somebody, with too many in- 
itials write here, attired becoming trav- 
eling-suit and most remarkable veil, and 
leaning upon the arm gentleman known 
for the printing reading matter several 
embossed types. Six attendants—of course, 
young and charming—completed the proces- 
sion, and the whole effect was pleasing de- 
parture from the wearisome sameness which 
marks similar ceremonies. Emphasizing this 
feature, might note that the “groom” was 
seen tap acquaintance upon the arm 
passing, and chuckle delightedly, “I’m getting 
married 

One morning, unusually decided jar 
the train distributed the contents cup 
coffee over table where one the party sat 
breakfast. 

kin fix that minute,” the waiter in- 


sisted, reassuringly, “Dat aint likely happen 
again for year.” 


Scarcely had the damage 
when another jerk produced results similar 
the first. For the fraction second, the 
waiter surveyed the coffee-stained cloth, and 
then quietly remarked, “De year has passed.” 


birdseye view from the hill overlooking the 
fornia School for the Deaf and Blind. The six 
large buildings in the foreground are a part of the 
school’s equipment, from which on clear days can 
seen the “Golden Gate” across the bay. 


Early the morning June 28, the trav- 
elers were cordially greeted Superintendent 
Milligan, and, leaving the train, followed him, 
under spreading palms and past veritable bow- 
ers bloom, the beautiful California 
School for the Deaf and most fitting 
goal for such journey. 
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BRINGING SIGHT THE BLIND; DESCRIPTION THE 
CRYSTAL PHONOPTICON* 


Several years ago the public was first ac- 
quainted with apparatus devised Four- 
nier d’Albe enable the blind, means 
auditory impressions, detect the varying 
intensity light their neighborhood, and 
thus guide themselves light sources, 
know when they were entering 
place, when night had fallen day had 
dawned. The operation this instrument, 
wonderful enough the time its invention, 
depended the outstanding property the 
element selenium change its electrical re- 
sistance according changes the intensity 
light falling upon it. other words, for 
given light intensity applied the element 
presents corresponding resistance the 
passage electric current through it. 
This apparatus, while marking epoch, was 
hardly sufficient practicability de- 
mand many among the blind. 


THE OPTOPHONE D’ALBE 

Only little over year ago there was read 
before the Royal Society London descrip- 
tion apparatus called “Type-reading 
Optophone,” also invented Fournier d’Albe. 
was marked development from the device 
already mentioned, and modification 
prototype described d’Albe the year pre- 
ceding. the use this prototype one could 
differentiate certain letters, which, however, 
had transparent and illuminated trans- 
mitted light. Moreover, was necessary that 
the height the letters much five 
centimeters. 

quote from the original paper: “The 
audible telephone circuit was produced in- 
termittent light various musical frequencies, 
and using eight such frequencies, emitted 
dots placed row, was found possible 
read transparent letters—by learning 
recognize the characteristic sound each let- 
The later modifications this proto- 
type, which made the device applicable the 
printed page, will best appreciated from the 
further words d’Albe (see Proceedings, 
Royal Society, 1914) 


Scientific 
American, Vol. 113, No. 7. 


“In order adapt this experimental instru- 
ment the reading ordinary letterpress 
means the ear, three further modifications 
were necessary 

“1. The length the line luminous dots 
had reduced from centimeters about 
1.5 millimeters, the size ordinary type. 

“2. The light had used after diffused 
reflection the printed surface. 

“3. The sensitiveness the telephone ar- 
rangement had (as consequence) 
greatly augmented. 

“These modifications have now been made, 
and instrument has resulted, which, with 
some practice, enables totally blind persons 
read ordinary books and newspapers through 
the sense hearing. consists small 
siren disk Fig. [reproduced from the vol- 
ume mentioned], illuminated straight 
Nernst filament optical arrangement for 
projecting image the line luminous 
dots furnished the revolving disk upon the 
nite bridges exposed the light reflected 
the type; Brown telephone relay connected 
with these bridges; and the telephone receiver 
used for reading. 

“The optical arrangement consists right- 
angled prism which directs the horizontal 
beam light coming from the siren disk up- 
ward through the short focus portrait lens 
the small aperture the flat slab 
upon which the sheet letterpress laid face 
downward. The focal plane the line 
dots coincides with the upper surface the 
slab and with the printed sheet. The selenium 
bridge placed close possible the 
print, and perforated allow the pass- 
age the incident light. The siren disk 
driven electric motor train wheels 
actuated weight. Constancy speed 
desirable, but not wholly essential. When this 
done, and printed sheet passed over the 
slab, the maximum sound heard the tele- 
phone when the paper exposed white, and 
the minimum when black. The actual 
sound heard depends upon the shape the 
letter. The small line dots, 1.5 millimeter 
long, made illuminate each letter turn, 
the print being moved steadily the direction 
the printed line, which right angles 
the luminous line dots. The print ad- 
justed that the line dots just covers the 
maximum height the type used. The dots 
should least eight number, six for the 
body the letter, covering the whole height 
such letters and and one dot each for 
the upper portion such letters and 
and for the lower portion such letters 
and The note each dot must chosen 
that easy recognize its omission (not 
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its presence, the case the reading opto- 
phone previously described). Good results 
have been obtained with set notes with 
which both concords and discords can ob- 
tained, according the letters exposed. 
simple focussing device enables the opera- 
tor alter the length the line dots, and 
sential, reading line type, that the 
alignment perfect. This ensured 
sliding device the reading slab.” 

This somewhat detailed description Four- 
nier d’Albe’s apparatus has been presented 
give the historical setting for the development 
more perfect instrument which the 


blind can read the printed page. 


BROWN’S CRYSTAL PHONOPTICON. 


the crystal phonopticon recently devised 
Dr. Brown the State University 
Iowa, use made for the first time indi- 
vidual crystals selenium, which Dr. Brown, 
with others the Physics Department that 
institution, initially produced. these crys- 
tals the problem has been tremendously sim- 
plified, indeed finally solved. Some idea 
what has been accomplished very few 
months toward making print-reading device 
thoroughly practicable for every blind person, 
fact necessity rather than luxury, may 
gained from the few facts which follow. 

the first and second July this sum- 
mer Dr. Brown exhibited his apparatus before 
the annual convention the American Asso- 
ciation Workers for the Blind, held San 
Francisco. Out some thirty blind persons 
tested, all, but two three trials, could 
distinguish with certainty such letters 
the staff the California Industrial Home 
for the Blind, himself blind, learned distin- 
guish large number letters with extreme 
ease, and without any previous experience with 
the phonopticon. The three words, “at,” “the,” 
“nine,” were given him. Having heard them 
only twice could distinguish these words 
without failure. They were print size 
having 3-millimeter capitals. the opinion 
Mrs. Rider, charge the Reading Room 
for the Blind the Congressional Library, 
Washington, C., Mr. Weider’s reading 
the words was “surprisingly rapid.” Mr. 
Weider, quickly grasping the idea the phon- 
opticon, offered assist the demonstration 
illustrating the pipe organ the sounds 
different letters. For example, the letter 


would have sound similar the successive 
notes me-do-me-do-me, while would sound 
like do-me-do. This will better understood 
after description the phonopticon has been 
given. The most interesting and exacting test 
came when Mrs. Rider suggested that, with 
Mr. Weider the phonopticon, letter un- 
known him, and one that had not previ- 
ously heard, should given him. This was 
done, and having requested second hearing 
the letter, Mr. Weider named the correct 
one. Dr. Newell Perry, himself sightless, one 
the instructors the State School for the 
Blind, Berkeley, and president the State 
Society for the Higher Education the Blind, 
has become one those interested the 
new invention and has been closely following 
its development. estimated that two 
months’ time blind person average ability 
can learn read with the phonopticon. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PHONOPTICON. 


Fig. shows schematically the working 
the instrument. The page, bearing the letter 
for example, lies before lens. The page 
remains stationary while the lens (5) and the 
selenium crystals (1) are moved together over 
the line letters. bright band 
tion (6b), whose source not shown the 
diagram, moves with the lens and illuminates 
strongly each letter Let the 
band illumination the position indi- 
cated, and approaching the letter the 
successive parts the letter come into the 
light their images are thrown the lens 
the corresponding crystals; the upper crystal 
will receive the successive images the lower 
parts the letter, the lower crystal those 
the upper parts the letter, and the central 
crystal the images the central parts. The 
lower left part the enters the illuminated 
region first, and the upper crystal will the 
first respond. Next, the central crystal will 
respond, and the time the lower crystal 
reached, the upper one will have ceased re- 
spond, the lower left part the letter has 
passed out the region illumination. The 
central crystal will continue act, due the 
continuance the band the horizontal line 
the the letter passes on, the lower 
crystal will cease respond, because the apex 
the has passed out the band. Next, 
the central crystal will cease act soon after 
the upper crystal responds the entrance into 
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the band the lower right part the letter. 
Likewise the upper crystal will the last 
cease action. thus seen that every letter 
the alphabet, and general any character 
whatsoever, will have its characteristic sound. 

the same figure the diagram electrical 
connections shows how the responses the 
crystals are made evident 


Fig. 
Fournier Optophone 


Telephone 
Receiver 


ne 


ceivers. Each crystal forms arm 
Wheatstone bridge. The telephone receiver 
for that crystal replaces the galvanometer 
the Wheatstone bridge ordinarily used. 
Three telephone receivers are drawn the 
diagram, but three even more crystals 
need used, the solution behalf only 
two ears seen from Fig. this diagram. 
According this figure, with two telephone 
receivers four crystals are readily accommo- 
dated. However, the instrument appears 
give very good results with only two crystals, 


one for the upper, the other for the lower part 
the letter. 

series with each telephone receiver there 
interrupting device giving definite fre- 
quency the current, and resonating ar- 
rangement the receiver changes this fre- 
quency one definite musical pitch, dif- 
ferent pitch for each crystal. change 
the intensity one these 
pitches that marks the entrance into 
the band illumination region 
some letter. 

The photograph, Fig. shows the 
whole apparatus its present stage 
development. total weight 
only pounds, while the mechanical 
eye, which the upright 
shown position for reading from 
book, weighs but,two pounds, and 
its weight can probably reduced 


THE MECHANICAL EYE. 

This box contains the crystals 
(which respond the light 
manner similar the action the 
rods and cones the human eye), 
the source illumination produc- 
ing the band light the page, 
and the necessary lenses, together 
with some minor parts. The lens 
and crystals shown Fig. are 
mounted the box, that with the 
page lying upon table the line join- 
ing them makes certain angle with 
the vertical, Fig. this 
last figure source light, 
glower special incandescent 
lamp, the lens focus the light 
through aperture the bottom 
the box the lens system receive the 
reflected, diffused, light and focus it, the 
form image the illuminated part 
the page, upon the crystals The me- 
chanical eye seen with the cover removed 
the large photograph, Fig. 


COMPARISON THE PHONOPTICON WITH THE 
OPTOPHONE D’ALBE. 


Compared with the optophone d’Albe the 


phonopticon decided advance. the use 
isolated crystals rather than maasses 
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selenium minute crystalline form, selen- 
greater has been obtained. Because this in- 
creased sensitiveness due the crystals, the 
practicability the instrument does not de- 
pend much upon highly sensitive conditions 
the telephone receivers. almost as- 
tounding that Brown used but two crystals 
San Francisco, one for the upper, the 
other for the lower part the let- 
ter, compared with d’Albe’s eight 
holes and many musical frequen- 
cies. Two, even four, musical 
frequencies are more easily attended 
the operator than eight. 
d’Albe’s device letters are dis- 
tinguished the omission certain 
tones, while the phonopticon 
Brown responds positively according 
what the field; other 
words, the entrance letter causes 
the tones sound. Also, the audi- 
ble tones the phonopticon are very 
distinct, which was not true the 
earlier instrument; and they can 
made loud would desirable. 
The phonoptican, furthermore, does 
not require relay for the purpose 
intensifying the sound does the 
optophone. the d’Albe instrument 
the book newspaper inverted 
over the apparatus, and must itself 
moved past the aperture. The 
disadvantage this with large and 
heavy books apparent. matter 
how heavy the book the mechanical 
eye the phonopticon moved with 
equal ease over the page. 
simple adjustment the “eye” 
the phonopticon can adapted 
varying sizes type, corresponding 
similar adjustment the d’Albe 
instrument. The great difference between the 
phonopticon and its predecessor lies, course, 
the use selenium crystals rather than 
cells. 
HOW THE CRYSTALS WERE DISCOVERED. 


not every piece work purely 
scientific character that proves have im- 
mediate and direct practical application. The 
case the new selenium crystals first produced 
Dr. Brown, however, one the notable 
exceptions. Pure science his field and 
has stepped aside temporarily only that the 


clearly seen possible benefit the new crys- 
tals the blind should realized. The his- 
toric scientific background explaining the final 
production the crystals follows: 

the research worker physics the prob- 
lem the conduction electricity through 
metals has been one the most fascinating 
and baffling with which has had deal. 


The 
and how works 
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Selenium make the Mechanical Eye 


The metal selenium has been one the most 
promising for research along this line because 
the property already mentioned 
ing its electrical resistance passing from 
one intensity light another. Work with 
selenium doubly important for the possible 
information may give concerning the known 
intimate relation between electricity and light. 
Scientific workers selenium have hitherto 
been restricted experimentation with seleni- 
least these cells have offered 
the most fruitful field. The cells, was 
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stated, are composed mass selenium 
minute crystalline grain, crystallized situ 
from amorphous form, over wire wound 
spirally about small slab soapstone 
similar material. The electric current used 
for the study the cell passes partly way 
the wire and partly through the selenium 
mass bridging over the spaces between suc- 


Fi, 


for 


cessive turns the wire. 


the selenium 
bridges change their resistance with varying 
intensity the incident light, the total cur- 


rent passing through the cell, course, 
changes also. Now there have been several 
facts interpretation regarding 
selenium, uncertain because the necessarily 
complex conditions inherent selenium cell, 
was apparent Brown and his associates 
Iowa University that they could isolate 
crystals metallic selenium sufficient size 
worked with individually, number 


these disputed points might more easily 
settled. Turning their attention the produc- 
tion selenium crystals, they were finally 
warded with crystals desirable size, 
Altogether about four years’ labor have been 
necessary produce desirable results. The 
method crystal production inclose the 
uncrystallized selenium glass tube, raise 


the tube high vacuum, sealing shut 
while this condition, and then place the 
tube with its contents electric oven, 
where kept constant temperature for 
weeks and even months before the selenium 
crystals have grown the desired size. Some 
them required three months the electric 
oven constant high temperature. The 
slow process crystallization proceeds the 
distillation the amorphous selenium, and the 
crystals are found clinging the upper walls 
the tube. Photographs the crystals, re- 
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produced from the Physical Review and the 
Philosophical Magazine, are shown Fig. 


With these large crystals there have already 
been settled several the uncertain points re- 
garding the action light selenium, while 
numerous questions that the crystals and not 
the cells can satisfactorily answer await fur- 
ther investigation. The progress this scien- 
tific work recorded articles that have ap- 
peared during the past year, chiefly the 
Philosophical Magazine and the Physical Re- 
view. Some the more interesting facts 
drawn from study the that 
the seat light action selenium the 
mass the selenium itself and not its con- 
tacts with the electric circuit; that the crystals 
all show change electrical resistance with 
exposure light; that the resistance depends 
the mechanical pressure which the crys- 


tal subjected, well the light inten- 
sity; and, perhaps most remarkable all, that 
the crystals possess new property, hitherto 
unobserved matter, and that their power 
transmitting the light action along their 
whole length apparently through some sym- 
pathetic response that takes place the mech- 
anism the crystal structure. These are 
facts primarily scientific interest. The 
practical application the crystals the 
phonopticon only incidental, although most 
important from altruistic viewpoint. 

Further work with the crystals promises 
even greater size and sensitiveness. With the 
phonopticon its highest perfection the blind 
will not only reading books and magazines 
accessible anyone else, but will probably 
also appreciating photographs and paintings, 
and possibly even viewing the landscape. 


JUST GIVE THEM CHANCE 


NELLIE HAZELTINE* 


Now all ask, chance the world, 
even chance with the rest; 

chance, whereby, may earn our bread; 

Don’t feast upon all that’s good yourself, 
And then throw bone, 

But give chance earn our way 
Unaided, and alone! 


Don’t turn man down because blind, 
And can’t see ray light, 

may just the fellow you need, 
B’cause his clear insight. 

There are men who are big and strong, 
Some who are frail, and weak, 

But all have tramped the streets o’er and o’er, 
honest they seek. 


Some are old, some young, some morbid, some 
gay, 

And some use crutch cane, 

shove them aside won’t help them 
win life’s hard game. 

“Just give chance!” all they ask, 
chance rise not sink.” 

And this same chance saves many them 
The downward road drink. 


The world is, wide, there room for all, 
Tho’ crippled, blind, aged; 

don’t afraid he’ll shirk his work, 
And thus not earn his wage; 

But give him job where can climb, 
all like advance, 

And I’m sure will make good, 
Only give him chance! 


pupil the 1915 Summer School for Adults, the Washington School for the Blind. 
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THE PRESENT STATUS THE MOVEMENT FOR THE 
PREVENTION BLINDNESS* 


By EDWARD M. VAN CLEVE, Managing Director, National Committee For the Prevention of Blindness 


Preventive medicine 
social 
service hold more than 
ever the center the 
stage. estimated 
that the physician who 
serves his patient best 
occupied more than 
half his time finding 
ways and means ward 
off disease instead 
Edward Van Cleve drugging when de- 

veloped; 
Chinese way paying the doctor when the 
family are weli and cutting off his stipend 
when illness overtakes any member would 
seem have some basis 
the modern view. social service far 
better prevent slum than clean one up, 
save boy from vice than cure vicious 
habit, preserve life—physical, spiritual—than 
recover bemoan it. When preventive 
medicine and preventive social service are 
joined the effort help mankind there must 
result saving the most precious our 
physical possessions and addition human 
joy. 

the movement for prevention needless 
blindness men the medical profession and 
the workers the field social betterment 
find ground common action and commun- 
ity interest. The lay movement about 
ten years old, and from the first requisi- 
tioned the services both physician and agent 
the common weal; today the most promis- 
ing work combines the activities both 
equal degree. 

present function represent what 
many have for several years hoped 
see established, namely, national bureau 
information, inspiration, and practical help, 
now realized fact the National Committee 
for the Prevention Blindness. This Com- 
mittee the union the American Associa- 
tion for the Conservation Vision and the 
New York State Committee for Prevention 


*An address given before the American Associa- 
tion Instructors the Blind, Berkeley, California, 
June 29, 1915. 


Blindness, effected the first the year 1915, 
proposes become for the nation clear- 
ing-house all subjects connected with the 
conservation vision and the prevention 
blindness. Its aims are thus stated: 

endeavor ascertain, through study 
and investigation, any causes, whether direct 
indirect, which may result blindness 
impaired vision. 

advocate measures which shall lead 
the elimination such causes. 

disseminate knowledge concerning all 
matters pertaining the care and use the 


eyes. 

its program only that part which has 
with publicity and education has tkus far 
been entered upon, the field research being 
yet unattempted; and may some time 
before this sort service can essayed. 
The type work purposes indi- 
cated its earliest publications, its helpful 
personal service several states, its authentic 
news department. evidence the Com- 
mittee’s substantial character mention may 
made the membership its Board 
tors, including four widely known ophthalmolo- 
gists, prominent obstetrician, four distin- 
guished attorneys, representing, however, not 
the law but each some form philanthropic 
social service, university department head, 
member school board and city super- 
intendent schools, principal school 
for the blind, illuminating engineer, effi- 
ciency engineer, two great business men—one 
from the far east and one from the middle 
west, the head the National Children’s 
Bureau, the head one the great Founda- 
tions for improving the conditions the peo- 
ple, man and woman giving their life the 
solving problems charitable service, and 
last and greatest, Dr. Louisa Lee Schuyler, the 
inspiration, the soul, the virtual author the 
national movement, whose faith and far sight 
has made possible the effective organization 
this attempt serve saving from blindness 
all can the unborn and the 
weak and helpless and ignorant. 

Cordially, former president the United 
States William Howard Taft, received the invi- 
tation become Honorary President the 
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National Committee and accepted election 
this office, and, expressing their warm interest 
and approval, number other notable men 
and women have accepted election honorary 
vice-presidents; Miss Jane Addams, Hull 
House; Hon. Joseph Choate, diplomat; pub- 
licist, philanthropist; Hon. Thomas Gore, 
Senator from Oklahoma; Miss Winifred Holt, 
founder the New York Association for the 
Blind and friend the blind; Dr. Abraham 
Jacobi, Nestor the medical profession; Dr. 
David Starr Jordan, educator and President 
the National Education Association this 
year 1915; Miss Helen Keller, literary genius; 
Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, former President 
the United States; and Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, 
Superintendent the Chicago Public 

strengthening the hands this Commit- 
tee invite all who here assemble in'the inter- 
ests those already blind. You know how need- 
ful this service is, how pitiful that year 
year boys and girls who should 
not have become blind are entering our schools 
and that hundreds more are going through life 
handicapped defective vision from one 
cause alone, the inflammation the eyes 
the new born. want you become mem- 
bers the Committee and lend your aid; 
want serve you your own efforts 
cancel the effects ignorance and neglect and 
misfortune. 

Ophthalmia neonatorum continues send 
the schools for the blind large percentage 
unfortunate children. gratified able 
announce reduction the rate 15.1, 
schools reporting. The percentages for five 
years are: 23,9; 21.2; 22.7; 19.6; 15.1. Are 
fondly hope. About one-fourth all children 
thirty schools reporting are blinded this 
one disease. Agitation and education must 
continue not five years, nor ten years, but all 
years. There occasion yet, nor 
believe there will for generation, let 
up. Improvements the laws have taken 
place several states, and the hands the 
workers for prevention blindness have been 
strengthened during the past legislative session. 

Increasing interest and greater accuracy are 
evident the reports from the several schools 
for the sightless. Seven years ago ten schools 
were able furnish statistical information, 
most very valuable and accurate; 1915, 
schools reported and there shown 


greater attention causes blindness and in- 
terest its prevention. Some states are put- 
ting this work prevention blindness 
the hands the school authorities. Arkansas 
gave Supt. Hinemon fairly liberal appropria- 
tion for spreading the news that half all 
blindness needless. Indiana has given the 
task carrying forward this movement into 
the hands the State School. Minnesota en- 
trusts its School for Blind the propagan- 
dism that will deplete its halls. 

The midwife problem continues acute 
some sections. The question still one for 
debate whether midwives should adequately 
trained, examined and licensed, should 
eliminated our country. The latter im- 
practical some sections, but others en- 
tirely practicable, and many believe desirable. 
There are all stages opinion between the 
extremes intolerance and cordial recogni- 
tion. The former perhaps well illustrated 
field who, after careful study the midwife 
situation, said: “There only one good mid- 
wife the state and she’s not any 
good.” 

Little attention has been given heretofore 
the instruction the public, particularly par- 
ents and those having charge young chil- 
dren, the possibilities loss sight 
through measles, scarlet fever and other dis- 
eases childhood. The National Committee 
has published its Publication No. book- 
let dealing not only with ophthalmia neon- 
torum but with these other diseases child- 
hood which produce many the cases 
blindness among the young. Many children 
are permitted blind through carelessness 
ignorance the time suffering from such 
diseases. 

School inspection becoming more preva- 
lent and has better character. The ordinary 
school inspection with which many are 
familiar leaves much desired, The im- 
provement, however, worth noting and there 
will surely great change for the better 
respects children’s eyesight when inspection be- 
comes universal, ought be, and effective, 
can be. 

Trachoma was formerly very prevalent 
New York City but the efforts enlightened 
medical men and aroused school board have 


+ See reprint at end of this issue of the Outlook for 
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resulted diminuation this trouble until 
there very little the metropolis, and that 
very mild type. .The immigration office 
strives careful and refuse entry 
those who have this serious disease. Bos- 
ton the medical immigration authorities have 
been able stamp out trachoma pretty effectu- 
ally. the mountains Kentucky, Virginia, 
West Virginia and Tennessee there has been 
degree, but the United States Government hav- 
ing become aroused this condition 
handling the situation with its usual thorough- 
ness. Similarly, among the Indians trachoma 
having progressed prove great men- 
ace, the Government has taken strong means 
blot out. This disease calls for drastic 
treatment and watchful care. 

Whether wood alcohol becoming more 
dangerous more highly refined, 
whether are hearing now deaths and 
blindness resulting from its use, whereas 
the past was not looked upon dangerous 
cause these calamities, matter 
opinion; but there have been recent years 
accounts many deaths 
blindness from the cause drinking wood 
alcohol breathing its fumes. Progress 
being made the effort have the name ab- 
solutely eliminated, the liquid marked “poison,” 
and these efforts the leading manufacturers 
are lending their assistance. 


The passing workmen’s compensation laws 
becoming habit with the legislatures the 
various states. Blindness from accidents the 
industries will therefore become less according 
these laws are properly enforced. The 
“Safety First” movement helping greatly 
this particular, and may serve the purpose 
arousing active interest the prevention 
blindness states where the matter not 
made the subject legislative enactment. 
There remain, course, the many cases 
accidental blindness that can not taken care 
law nor avoided except knowledge 
and care the part parents and the possi- 
ble victims themselves. Education this sub- 
ject still very necessary. 

Illuminating engineers are today more de- 
mand than they have ever been before and 
American people are coming the realization 
that there such thing too much ill- 
directed light well insufficient light. Our 


cult acknowledges indebtedness the illumi- 
nating engineers and forms working combi- 
nation with them the movement for the con- 
servation vision. Much still remains 
done long children school-rooms are 
seated with their faces toward openings 
school-rooms are ill lighted; long 
tories and other places where workers are en- 
gaged have not the proper means illumina- 
tion. 


the question the proper sorts type, qual- 
ity and color paper, styles binding, 
cetera, that the making our school 
text-books well the magazines and 
books that are used adults. This not 
field for legislation, but subject that at- 
tracting attention among enlightened school 
authorities and the members the medical 
profession. 


most notable contribution the cause 
prevention blindness that made the 
American Medical Association through 
Committee Conservation Vision. This 
American Medical Association Committee was 
for some years directed Dr. Park Lewis, 
under whose inspiration the lay movement had 
its early growth. For two years has been 
under the direction Dr. Frank Allport, 
Chicago. developed plan for lectures, 
utilizing the talents men the profession 
and the machinery the American Medical 
Association. Each state, through state 
manager, arranges for lectures throughout the 
state, the effort being made have not less 
than one every county, and.as many more 
practicable. All this work done the 
members the profession without compensa- 
tion, and many cases the lecturer has paid 
his own expenses. 

wish this point pay respects 
the medical profession, or, least, that por- 
tion with whom has been good for- 
tune associate somewhat unusually inti- 
mate way—intimate for layman—during the 
seven years special connection with pre- 
vention blindness work. They have won 
respect and admiration for their interest 
social service. Unselfishness and marked de- 
votion the cause public welfare de- 
gree hitherto unsuspected have been disclosed 
these intimate relations, Willingness 
help the cause prevention blindness 
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and serve the workers this field has been 
shown many times that too high praise can 
not spoken these choice spirits. 

result the lecture campaign 1914- 
15, Dr. Allport’s report the American Medi- 
cal Association declares states co-opera- 
tion, 518 lectures delivered, 120,000 people 
attendance. Further, great interest has been 
manifested the localities where the cam- 
paign had been pushed correction bad 
eye conditions through school inspection and 
operations secured privately public in- 
stance; laws have been enacted; much pub- 


licity has been obtained. Strong encourage- 
ment for continuance this specialized serv- 
ice indicated the conditions which this re- 
port discloses, and all workers for the preven- 
tion blindness will wish more strength and 
even greater success this committee medi- 
cal men. 

Workers have every reason encouraged 
the belief that advance being made, that 
the field being worked; there encourage- 
ment also the appreciation press and 
public this service humanity and the 
state. More all! 


THE RELIABILITY THE BINET-SIMON MEASURING 
SCALE INTELLIGENCE* 


HENRY GODDARD 
Director, Department of Research, The Training School (for the Feeble-Minded) Vineland, N. J. 


The Binet-Simon 
Measuring Scale In- 
telligence 
through the same experi- 
ence many another 
proposed method. The 
writer confesses hav- 
ing thoroughly 
skeptical its value the 
first time was present- 
ed, but the need for some 
measure intelligence 
was great; indeed was 
imperative; and seemed necessary try 
anything that was proposed solution 
this problem, and with this thought the 
measuring scale was tried. 


Henry H. Goddard. 


There are still psychologists who assert that 
intelligence cannot measured, and others 
who have said that even can measured, 
the Binet scale cannot and does not measure it. 
The fact that intelligence being measured, 
and being measured the Binet scale, and 
that practical results far-reaching impor- 
tance and significance are continually being ob- 
tained from the use this scale. more 
than one institution for mental defectives the 
whole treatment the children determined 
and conditioned the basis the mental 
level determined the Binet scale, and the 
results are uniformly satisfactory. the pub- 
lic schools, wherever has been faithfully 


*Summary address the California Conference 
American Association Workers for the Blind. 


tried, has not been repudiated, and more and 
more school people are coming rely upon the 
results obtained with it. 

Opinions regard the Binet-Simon Scale 
present, are divided into two groups, the 
opinions the theorists who have not used it, 
and who assert that not much value, 
and the opinions those who have given 
fair and practical test, and who assert that the 
more they use the more satisfactory they 
find it. 

one thing say that the scale will 
measure intelligence, another thing 
assert that will measure fine degree 
and that the results may relied upon abso- 
would point out the beginning 
that there necessary connection between 
the accuracy the scale and the question: 
“Who feeble-minded?” The tests show 
child compared with normal child down 
very slight difference. The question whether 
the child feeble-minded not one which 
experience alone can answer. Binet, true, 
has asserted his belief that for children over 
nine years age, those who are more than 
three years backward are mentally defective; 
for those under nine, they are mentally defec- 
tive they are more than two years backward 
the scale. But nowhere argues for the 
close accuracy this estimate, and that 
not our probluem the present time shall 
not discuss further than say that our 
experience strongly confirms Binet’s estimate 
far the extreme limits are concerned, 
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that say, those who are much back- 
ward says are practically always feeble- 
minded, and probable that some who test 
little less than two three years, respectively, 
are also mentally defective. 

The problem before now is: what 
extent may rely upon the results any par- 
ticular test? considering this phase our 
topic make mention some the things 
that are supposed affect the result and con- 
sider what etxent how serious this in- 
fluence. 

First, have the question the training 
the examiner. regard this may 
say the outset that for the most accurate 
results, considerable degree training 
requisite. Almost anyone with reasonable in- 
and slight amount study may use 
the Binet Scale and get results that are 
interest and value himself, but they must not 
base important action upon the results their 
findings. The results such cases may 
much year out the way, either too high 
too low, according the personal bias 
peculiarity the examiner. 

The temperament the examiner plays some 
part, and rare instances find persons who 
find difficult get accurate results. There 
are two difficulties; one person strongly 
inclined help that unconsciously she gives 
help the child and tests always too high. 
Then there the opposite type person 
whose whole attitude discouraging and the 
child does not his best, and such exam- 
iner will always get the child too low. But 
such persons are fortunately rare, and rule 
the results above stated come out remarka- 
bly uniform. 

What consider one the most severe tests 
that the Binet Scale has received, has been 
the hands the superintendents institu- 
tions for the feeble-minded; these men know 
the feeble-minded child, all grades and de- 
grees. Their long experience 
them, more less unconsciously, recognize 
the grade the defective child with high 
degree accuracy. the last few years 
many these men have been using the Binet 
Scale. the annual meeting Lapeer, Mich- 
igan, the only objection that anyone presented 
the scale was that few rare instances 
children passed the scale who were considered 
the superintendent actually feeble-minded. 
cannot doubt the accuracy the judgment 


these men and inclined conclude, 
and there are other facts that argue the 
same direction, that either the scale the 
whole little too easy, else that there are 
some exceptional cases which the scale does 
scale, and could hardly expect get one 
without, certainly better that should err 
the direction being little too easy rather 
than that being too hard. 

This testimony the more interesting be- 
cause contrary the feeling good 
many people who either have not used the test 
extensively, have used only school 
children, and not being familiar with defective 
children they are known institutions, can- 
not believe that the children are actually back- 
ward defective, and consequently conclude 
that the tests are not too easy, but the con- 
trary are too hard. 

Another matter concerning which there 
great deal misconception, the question 
the effect school education upon the child’s 
ability answer the questions. Many people 
think that the school child has undue ad- 
vantage, the child that has not been 
school, undue disadvantage, when comes 
face the questions the Binet Scale. That 
such not the case rests upon the fact, which 
must accept, although somewhat new, 
that the child’s mind develops definite rate 
and that until the child has developed the 
necessary level unable answer the ques- 
tions that belong that level. six year old 
child cannot answer the seven year old ques- 
tions, not because has not been school 
but because has not yet arrived the 
mental development understand the teach- 
ing. Conversely will answer the questions 
the mental level whether has 
been school not. This, the main, 
true the Binet questions; there are, 
sure, some questions which this does not 
apply. There are few cases where child 
may taught school rote system an- 
swer which will enable him pass the test 
somewhat higher than his actual mental age, 
but these questions are few; they are scattered 
different sections the scale such way 
that one child likely get and profit 
more than one, extreme cases two 
them, that far this difficulty con- 
cerned the child will never more than one 
two points above what actually ought 
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be, even gets all the advantage this 
special point. 

have not attempted this address present 
the evidence proof the statements that 
have made, for would impossible the 
time allotted this paper present even 
fraction it. have been compelled con- 
tent myself with giving explanation cer- 
‘tain points which are usually troublesome 
those who look the scale one might say 
from the outside. 


conclusion can only sum all 
expressing conviction born experience, 
which certainly not too limited, that while 
not deny that the scale could improved, 
yet for practical purposes giving re- 
markably accurate idea the child’s mental 
development any age from three twelve 
hardly needs improvement but may safely 
used and the results obtained confi- 
dently relied upon. 


THE RECOGNITION AND TRAINING BLIND 
FEEBLE-MINDED CHILDREN* 


ROBERT IRWIN, 
Supervisor of Classes for the Blind in the Public Schools of Cleveland, Cincinnati and Toledo 


the term 
mindedness” used 
paper meant that 
defect existing 
from birth from 
age which makes 
impossible for child 
ever reach the degree 
intellectual develop- 
ordinary indi- 
viduals. Feeble-minded 
persons are lacking 
judgment, 
sense, what- 
ever may termed, 
such extent that 
they cannot get along the world 
their own unaided efforts. Such children, 
early show indications slowness. They 
soon fall behind other children, their 
own age, mental development and finally 
reach point where intellectual growth ceases. 
This intellectual development may stop 
point not much beyond that infant 
few months. Again may continue until has 
reached that child six and many 
other cases may not entirely cease until has 
reached the development child ten 
eleven. 


Robert Irwin. 


The defect feeble-mindedness perma- 
nent. way yet known can 
minded child raised normal. person 
whose maximum intellectual level that 
child ten may taught such things 
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normal child ten can learn. may 
taught many more things than any one normal 
child ten can learn, simply because has 
had the mental age ten over long period 
years, while normal child the mental 
age ten but one year. But with all that 
may taught him, the feeble-minded child 
with ten year intelligence will never attain 
any more judgment resourcefulness when 
placed new situation, than child ten 
years. Therefore feeble-minded child should 
taught such things are direct value 
him. Things which are, themselves, useless, 
but which are essential stepping stones higher 
things, are value feeble-minded 
child unless his maximum intellectual level will 
permit him comprehend the higher steps. 
For example, waste time and effort 
teach child whose maximum intellectual 
level seven years, read. While may 
able read quite fluently the first reader, 
will never able utilize this accom- 
plishment. not for the things men and 
women gain from the first reader that they 
cultivate the art reading. 

The feeble-minded have been divided into 
three classes,—the idiot, the imbecile, and the 
moron. “The American Association for the 
study the feeble-minded has adopted the 
following scheme: The term idiot used 
designate those mental age and in- 
cluding two years; imbecile, those from 
three seven years, inclusive. For those 
from seven twelve new term has been 
invented, they are now called morons.” (H. 
Goddard, “Feeble-mindedness.” Page 4.) 
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Idiots and low grade imbeciles seldom find 
their way into our public schools educa- 
tional institutions not designed for the feeble- 
minded. Conservative authorities agree that 
about two per cent the children our pub- 
lic school classes are composed morons and 
high grade imbeciles. Schools for the blind 
contain higher percentage. 
Parents and teachers hesitate pronounce 
children feeble-minded, and blindness often 
clung to, desperately, explanation 
child’s lack development. 

yet, study has been made which gives 
basis for making reliable estimate the 
prevalence feeble-mindedness among blind 
persons. Those who have had with 
either blind children blind adults, realize 
that their problem has been greatly compli- 
cated the presence large number 
persons subnormal mentality among those 
brought their attention. Feeble-minded 
pupils clog the wheels our educational insti- 
tutions, and feeble-minded adults impede the 
work our shops, prejudice the minds the 
public, and make large percentage the 
unfortunate marital combinations. study 
the sixty blind pupils the Cleveland Public 
Schools shows the presence four feeble- 
minded children and two suspicious cases who 
will probably prove within two three years 
feeble-minded. These children were not 
recognized feeble-minded when presented 
for enrollment. the city there are three 
more between the ages six and twelve who 
have been refused admission because their 
very evident condition. This not taking into 
account half dozen more grade imbe- 
ciles and idiots without sight whose parents 
have realized the futility their attending 
school. Among the eighteen blind children en- 
rolled the Cincinnati Public Schools April, 
1915, five tested more than three years retarded 
their mental development. study the 
pupils the Ohio State School for the Blind 
showed the presence twenty-one feeble- 
minded children out total two hundred 
and twenty-four examined. addition 
these there were found sixty-one backward 
pupils many whom are likely, eventually 
prove feeble-minded. While this but lim- 
ited field which has been brought under ob- 
servation, doubt not that similar condi- 
tion might found most schools. 

are really understand our problem 


and make our efforts count for the most, 
must have some means separating the com- 
plications arising out blindness from those 
needed measuring scale intelligence 
which may gauge the mental development 
any particular individual and rate him with 
some degree certainty such way 
show how compares with the normal 
person the same age. naturally turn 
the measuring scale used the in- 
The Binet-Simon Measuring Scale Intelli- 
gence the one most common gives 
estimate the intellectual development 
any particular subject terms years. 
hitherto obscure technical 
terms, language which the lay mind can 
comprehend. When are told that child 
ten years has the intellectual development 
child six, have some notion what 
meant. When are told that child has 
reached the intellectual level eight years and 
will not reach any higher level, have imme- 
diately some idea the kind things 
worth while try teach him, and the sort 
engage. 

Unfortunately, however, many the tests 
the Binet-Simon Scale depend upon eye- 
sight for their successful performance. For in- 
woman with the arms lacking. asked 
tell the examiner what lacking the pic- 
ture. another test used the picture 
man repairing water pipe which 
three year old child should able name 
some the objects the picture, such as, 
man,” woman,” table,” “water,” etc. 
seven year old child should able tell what 
the man other words, see action. 
Another test depending upon vision one for 
four years. child handed card upon 
which drawn two lines, one slightly longer 
than the other. The subject asked indi- 
cate the longer the two lines. Manifestly 
such tests are value dealing with 
sightless children. This true about one 
third the questions found the Binet 
Measuring Scale. Another test used Alfred 
Binet the naming common pieces 
money. This would first seem entirely ap- 
plicable use with the blind. Experience 
has shown, however, that among blind children 
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there great variation the age which 
this test can passed. They are not usually 
able name the common pieces money 
young are seeing children. This doubt- 
less due part the unfamiliarity such 
children (especially those growing insti- 
tutions), with the ordinary coins. 

The problems confronting one endeavoring 
work out adaptation the Binet Meas- 
uring Scale use with the blind are many. 
First there must eliminated from this scale, 
all tests depending upon vision. This done, 
the remaining questions must put large 
group sightless children. these children 
pass test which seeing children their 
own age usually fail, sufficiently large num- 
ber blind children must examined de- 
termine the age which the average blind 
child can answer it. Similarly, blind chil- 
dren fail question which seeing children 
their own age usually pass, must ascer- 
tained what age may satisfactorily an- 
swered the average blind subject. other 
words, when found that blind children 
any given age not respond particular 
questions the same way seeing chil- 
dren, then becomes necessary examine 
large number blind children order find 
standard which judge sightless chil- 
dren. This much accomplished, the scale must 
completed adding substitute tests for 
those pre-supposing vision. making such 
substitutions much depends upon the selection 
questions not materially affected school 
advantages. Questions must selected de- 
pendent for their answer upon general intel- 
lectual development “common sense” such 
any ordinary environment. other words, 
these tests measure not learning, but general 
intelligence. The significance these ques- 
tions, mental tests, must then determined. 
This may done putting these substitute 
questions large number blind children 
working under similar conditions. For exam- 
ple, are seeking find the earliest age 
which the average child comprehends the dif- 
ference between “yesterday” and “tomorrow.” 
this way only can discover the age 
which the average child can answer given 
question. 

There are number considerations 
borne mind when standardizing such tests. 
First, must select children whose vision 


defective make the usual questions de- 
pending upon vision impracticable. think 
fair assume that defect vision not 
great enough make the picture test impossi- 
ble has little influence upon the normal 
development intelligence. Furthermore, 
should eliminate some extent pupils who 
have lost their sight, for their intel- 
lectual development has hitherto been unaf- 
fected lack vision. Again while collect- 
ing data for determining the intellectual devel- 
opment the average blind child, quite 
essential that should not vitiate our aver- 


_ages including our limited tables, sub- 


jects who are obviously backward feeble- 
minded. All these eliminations increase the 
difficulty getting large group blind chil- 
dren from which build our scale. 
should distinctly understood, however, that 
reason the small number blind sub- 
jects with whom have yet worked, our 
scale yet very tentative nature. 
with great hesitation that venture all 
present this time. But owing the great 
interest which has been manifested this en- 
deavor, and the need for proper under- 
standing the use this scale when 
finally perfected, seems wise report upon 
the progress which has been made and indicate 
what hope accomplish. 

When the scale has been developed, feel 
confident that will great value not only 
educators the young blind, but also 
those engaged social work among adults. 
This scale, however, cannot successfully ad- 
psychological experiments, and 
should performed under certain specified 
conditions. The reactions should interpreted 
experienced examiner. This does not 
mean scale will use only when 
applied advanced students psychology. 
With little training and little experience 
teacher social worker, may, hoped, 
derive from the use this scale far more 
accurate estimate the intelleccual develop- 
ment subject than can arrived from 
any amount unguided observation. 

The question which naturally arises from 
discussion this kind old one. be- 
lieve, though, now confronts more clearly 
than ever before. Suppose that means 
this scale separate the tares from the wheat, 
what then done. First let consider 
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present practice. fear that large meas- 
ure present practice has been one neglect. 
Blind feeble-minded children have been out- 
lawed class. Educators the blind have con- 
tended that their school institution in- 
tended for the blind and not for the feeble- 
minded. many states, institutions for the 
feeble-minded, the other hand, are reluct- 
ant accept blind children. spite this 
policy exclusion, many feeble-minded chil- 
dren have crept into our schools for the blind. 
Here they are treated various ways. One 
method place them the regular classes 
with the normal children and let them absorb 
what they can from the recitations. they 
outgrow their desks and their classmates, they 
are promoted from grade grade the vain 
hope that they are deriving some benefit. 
fear not realize how cruel this process 
is. These children have most discouraging 
time. every turn they are outclassed 
their fellows. any wonder that they 
not continue try? Many person with 
normal intelligence and normal will power 
would soon give the struggle placed under 
great handicap. other schools, special 
classes for beginners and backward pupils are 
formed. Occasionally, recognized that 
some these children are feeble-minded and 
that their instruction must made practical 
possible order that they may get some 
training that will value them. 
other cases, these pupils are given distinctly 
understand that they are being given chance 
make good these special classes. after 
certain time they not come the 
standard the normal children, they know 
they will dropped from the institution. 

mind there are two remaining alterna- 
tives. Either there should organized 
institution for the blind class for feeble- 
minded blind children, there should 
opened school for feeble-minded class 
for blind feeble-minded children. either 
case should distinctly recognized that 
these children are feeble-minded—that they are 
permanently feeble-minded—that way 
can they raised the level normal per- 
sons. These children should not made 
feel infirmity which they cannot overcome. 
Their work should planned that its ac- 
complishment falls within the range their 
possible intelleceual development. Their train- 


ing should practical the highest degree, 
They should not only learn the things which 
possible for them do, but they should 
taught things which are some practical value 
their évery-day life. 

The location such class should depend 
upon few fundamental principles. The chil- 
dren should placed where they will most 
happy and will receive most intelligent consid- 
eration. placing children with double de- 
fect, their disposition should controlled 
the major infirmity. the case blindness 
and feeble-mindedness there can ques- 
tion which the greater defect. 
school for normal blind children, these feeble- 
minded blind children are quite likely 
social outcasts. They are teased and worried 
the other boys and girls, and the effect 
not good either upon the feeble-minded child 
upon his tormentors. school for feeble- 
minded his associates are children his own 
mental caliber. His environment presupposes 
subnormal mentality, and the teachers and 
attendants charge understand the care and 
training mentally deficient children. 

There was opened May this year 
Cincinnati, class for blind feeble-minded chil- 
dren. These children were taken from the 
school for the blind and placed large build- 
ing devoted special classes for the feeble- 
minded. The class now numbers four; 
hoped that will not grow much larger. These 
children will trained feeble-minded chil- 
dren. Their tasks will planned with full 
knowledge the mental capacity each indi- 
vidual. The child, who tests 
though eleven twelve, will treated 
seven-year-old child. His studies and oc- 
cupations will such the intellectual power 
and judgment child seven will enable 
him undertake. Because happens 
large and strong boy twelve, will 
reason for holding him responsibilities 
beyond that child seven. 

not feel that this ideal plan, but 
think the best that can provided 
day school. could arranged, these chil- 
dren should sent the State Instituion for 
the Feeble-Minded attend class for blind 
feeble-minded children. They should con- 
sidered permanent custodial cases 
cared for and protected the state long 
they live. 
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JUST INSIDE THE GOLDEN GATE* 


HENRY TURNER BAILEY 
Founder and Editor of the School-Arts Magazine 


articles about the Panama-Pacific Exposition, but the 


following by Henry Turner Bailey, which appeared 
in the School-Arts Magazine, seems to us to give, in 
a few words, the spirit of the enterprise most effect: 
ively. wished give our readers some record 
of the remarkable Exposition which attracted so many 
conferences to California. 

Almost everybody approaches the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition rail. They 
come the back way. The ideal entrance 
from the sea. Above the gray horizon looms 
the purple coast. draw nearer the head- 
lands divide, the Golden Gate opens welcome 


us. Into the Bay St. Francis walks the ship, 
“Treading the quiet waters like fawn.” 


And before the rosy walls and domes and 
towers the Jewel City gleam against the 
green-blue Pacific Heights and the Presidio, 


“And beauty the heart breaks like flower.” 


The first impression justifies the election 
Jules Guerin supervising artist. The color 
scheme rich and right. The Jewel City 
fitly set; not like “apples gold basket 
silver,” but like apples and oranges and quinces 
and peaches, basket malachite and lapis- 
lazuli. the Hermes Olympia exalts one’s 
ideal what sculpture can be, this Exposi- 
tion exalts one’s ideal what outdoor art can 
be. Guerin’s magic has gathered this place 
something the beauty the Seraligo 
seen from the Ancient Way, Tivoli and 
Venice and Seville, the Roman Forum and 
the old Gardens Italy and Spain, and fused 
them into one. 

Artists who visit the place want begin 
sketching once. They soon discover, how- 
ever, that nature and art here combined are 
too much for them. There nothing left for 
them do. Every vista perfectly com- 
posed, every group perfectly colored. The 
only means for adequate expression cam- 
era. had one that would record color 
perfectly the whole world would hail Guerin 
the supreme master painter three-dimen- 
sion pictures. 

black and white print from ordinary 
photograph can give only dim suggestion 
such glory. But look the upper view 


* Reprinted, with illustrations, by permission from 
The Magazine, Vol. XV, No. 


Plate Lay strips paper cut out the 
picture where the seated figure in- 
dicated the points the lower margin; 
where the vista the hillside central; where 
the entrance the Fine Arts Palace central. 
Observe closely the composition each. Could 
you improve Think the composition 
the view whole. Isn’t fine? Never be- 
fore history have colorist, ten firms 
architects, forty-three sculptors, and dozen 
decorators, and landscape architects, worked to- 
gether successfully towards the production 

The Exposition half-mile wide and two 
miles long, with more than thirty miles 
asphalt streets and walks. comprises twelve 
great exposition palaces, twenty-two pavilions 
foreign nations, twenty-eight buildings 
the states, and more than one hundred other 
separate buildings, the midst some forty 
gardens. The extent these gardens may 
judged from the fact that the South Gardens 
alone 200,000 pansy plants were full bloom, 
yellow, one time last summer. 

John McLaren, Chief the Department 
Landscape Gardening wizard. has 
transplanted the grounds 500 forest trees, 
some them forty feet high. has built 
walls twenty feet high, smooth and even 
walls cut stone, all made little blooming 
plants couple inches tall. His gardens, 
like that seen Plate II, are always perfect 
condition, They are composed thousands 
boxes about foot square, packed close together, 
When one kind plant begins lose its flow- 
ers, the boxes are removed and others, full 
plants another kind, all full bloom, are 
substituted for them. The change made 
the night. Could anything finer than such 
combinations nature and art Plates 
and exhibit? 

more beautiful rain. The colors are deeper, 
the colonnades more stately, the palace more 
vast. The wet pavements reflect 
flowing stream. Plate III suggests the 
avenues become beautiful rivers painted 
Fritz Thaulow. 

And then, the whole thing changes again 
the night. Two hundred concealed search- 
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Pirate I. 


lights, and thousands hidden lamps trans- 
form the walls and towers. day they seem 
builded precious marbles, night they seem 
forged glowing steel. The domes stream 
with rosy light, the vaulted colonnades are 
washed within with liquid gold. The great 
sculptured figures gleam white-hot against the 
purple night. The lower picture, Plate and 
Plate will serve hint the effects produced 
electricity. 

close examination the buildings them- 
selves gives fresh pleasure the artist. The 
architects have learned how build these tem- 
porary halls. Instead the old that 
had painted almost daily, they use sub- 
stance that imitates admirably the varied tex- 
ture travertine, and that may brought 
any required color the The use 
this material gives building beauty hith- 
erto acquired only great expense and 
through the slow action the mellowing years. 
The palaces rival beauty the structures that 
have survived from ancient times. Moreover, 
the fine arts palace, wood has been 
used the construction. The barred vaults and 
domes the vast interiors present intricate 
patterns beams and braces beautiful 
lace. 


the larger buildings, the Palace Fine 


Tkere is one glory of the day, and another glery of the night. 


Arts Maybeck San Francisco, glimpses 
which appear Plates IV, and the 
most picturesque. Festival Hall, Farquhar 
Los Angeles, one the most beautiful. 
The decorations each building within the 
grounds are peculiarly appropriate the build- 
ing itself. Every piece its sculpture, its 
mural decorations, every medallion, even the 
smaller ornamental details, are significant 
its purpose and use. 

Each Court has individuality. That shown 
Plate VI, perhaps the finest all, the 
Court Abundance Louis Mullgardt 
San Francisco. the central pool the hand- 
some Fountain the Earth Robert Aitken. 
Around this pool are illuminating urns fed 
with fire serpents. each side pair 
lustral altars from which night rosy 
clouds incense ascend. Luxuriant gardens 
and vigorous trees fill the area, around which 
runs stately colonnade, its graceful and opu- 
lent ornament derived life. The 
dominating feature this court great 
tower lifting its rich crown hundred feet 
above the high altar surmounting its 
altar adorned with sumptuous triple group 


noble figures Chester Beach. Four sym- 


bolic columns, richly sculptured, Leo Leu- 
telli, flank the entrances, and sixty graceful 
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II, Flowers everywhere, acres them. And such flowers! Always perfect condition, playing 
perfectly their part in the color scheme, they gladden the eye and refresh the heart of the weary. 


Bs 


They rival beauty the water-ways Venice. 


The streets the Jewel City rainy day warrant Emerson’s observation “In the darkest, 


meanest things, there alway, alway something sings. 


Pirate III. 
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upper corn 


This building considered the most 
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f the Palace of Fine Arts. 
Notice the figures of “observers” look 


vicinity 


th 
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A vista 
original in design. 


IV. 
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The rotunda front the Palace Fine Arts day and night. 


statutes Albert Weinert adorn the long 
arcades. Ninety-six lanterns equisite form 
ornament the arches and add the final stroke 
grace this masterpiece design. What 
pity that all evanescent. 

The widely belauded Tower Jewels, which 
its height dominates the whole exhibition, is, 
from architectural point view, scarcely 
worth mentioning, and from the point view 
the lover cut glass and diamonds, simply 
indescribable. Its decoration ingenious, but 
not half ingenious score other things 
the fair, the Telephone Company’s show, for 
instance, the New York State educational 
map, that astonishing Panama Canal Model 
the Zone. 

But when comes notable individual ex- 
hibits, the School Arts Magazine too small 
for even list them, general way 
may said that never before Interna- 
tional Exhibition have color and form, the pho- 
tograph and the thing, the moving picture and 
the working model, been extensively em- 
ployed attract and hold public attention. 


Perhaps the most remarkable example the 
effective employment all these elements for 
entertainment and instruction found 
the New York City building,—a veritable mas- 
terpiece didactic display. 


Our readers would likely spend some 
time the Palace Education, where the 
school arts were displayed; the Varied In- 
dustries building, where the artistic handicrafts 
were exhibited; and the Palace Fine 
Arts, where Mr. Trask has gathered many 
pictures and much sculpture, more than 
ordinary value. Subsequent articles may af- 
ford glimpse these features the Great 
Show. 


Meanwhile, let think the Jewel City 
itself glimpse what art do, one 
these days, for the United States. The time 
will come when art the people, for the 
people, and the people, will eclipse splen- 
dor the art the old world. have seen 
the art imperialism; have yet see the 
art triumphant democracy. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION BLINDNESS PUBLICATIONS 


No. 1—COMMON CAUSES BLINDNESS CHILDREN 


CONCERNING COMMON CAUSES 

BLINDNESS CHILDREN AND 

THE MEANS AND METHODS 
PREVENTION 


PREPARED THE OHIO COMMISSION FOR THE BLIND 
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NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
FOR THE PREVENTION BLINDNESS 
PUBLICATIONS 


Committee will prepare and issue from time 
time pamphlets, circulars, leaflets, cetera, avail- 
able for general use and distribution. These will 
for sale the cost paper and press-work, the 
Committee assuming the expense the initial 
preparation. Orders will filled with promptness. 
Prices not cover transportation charges. 


NESS CHILDREN AND THE MEANS AND 
METHODS PREVENTION. 

sixteen-page pamphlet with cover, plain 
language, addressed parents and should be. 
widely read them, especially valuable for 
distribution and women’s clubs, child 
welfare agencies, all organizations caring 
for children, such children’s homes, orphan- 
ages, etc. the 1000, $20. Address, Na- 
tional Committee for the Prevention Blind- 
ness, 130 East 22d Street, New York City. 


OPHTHALMIA 
SORE EYES” 


the most common forms unnecessary blind- 
ness the result eye disease which afflicts the 
baby before month old and which nearly always 
could have been prevented proper care and treat- 
ment the time the baby was born. This dreadful 
disease commonly called Babies’ Sore and 
cians call Ophthalmia Neonatorum. 

begins redness the eyes, usually within the 
first week after the baby born, but may come later. 
Besides the redness, the lids become swollen and matter 
pus discharged from between the lids. 
first neglected, becomes much more difficult even 
impossible cure and unless doctor sees the case 
soon after the first signs the disease show themselves 
and proper treatment not once commenced, the 
eyes may damaged that, even they not be- 
come entirely blind, sight may lost very great 
extent. Enough damage may done one day 
make impossible, even with the greatest care, 
prevent total blindness. 

This eye disease can nearly always prevented. 
Many years ago great doctor Germany, who took 
care hundreds babies every year, made wonder- 
ful discovery. found that the doctor, nurse 
midwife who takes care the baby when born, 
would put few drops simple medicine the baby’s 
eyes soon born, this would prevent the 
disease almost all cases. since this doctor 
Germany made this discovery, doctors everywhere 
have been using this medicine and have proved that 
will prevent even the worst form Babies’ Sore 


One the chief reasons why not always used 
because sometimes happens that when doctor uses 
the medicine baby’s eyes birth, makes the 
baby’s eyes little sore and red for day two, and 


— 


She had Babies’ Sore because the mid- 
wife did not use medicine the eyes birth. When her eyes became sore, 


doctor was called treat them 
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the mother and friends think that instead preventing 
sore eyes, has caused them. However, this form 
sore eyes never serious and requires only simple 
treatment, although the physician should called. 
such cases the mother often makes the mistake 
thinking that the treatment was harmful and tells her 
friends about it, that when their babies come they 
will not permit the doctor use the medicine their 
They should not forget that while this 
treatment often causes simple sore eyes, which last 
only few days, prevents the dangerous sore eyes 
which cause blindness. 

Another reason why not always used, that for 
time people supposed that baby had sore eyes 
was because the baby’s parents had not lived clean 
lives, and had given the baby very serious disease 
which might make the baby blind. Therefore, 
doctor, nurse midwife offered use the medicine 
prevent sore eyes, parents once felt that they 
were accused having shameful disease. Today 
know that this not always true, for there are many 
cases Sore Eyes” which may serious 
enough make the baby blind, but for which the 
parents are way blame. Unfortunately, 
some the worst cases the disease directly due 
disease the parents. such cases the preventive 
treatment absolutely necessary. 
know they have this disease, they should all the 
more careful the baby’s eyes. 


MOTHERS WHO ARE ANXIOUS THAT THEIR 
BABIES SHALL PERFECT SHOULD NOT ONLY 
PERMIT THE USE THE MEDICINE PRE- 
VENT THE WORST FORM SORE EYES, BUT 
SHOULD INSIST UPON ITS USE 


CONJUNCTIVITIS 
Conjunctivitis inflammation the membrane 
which covers the inner surface the lids and comes 
forward over the eyeball the cornea glassy part 
the eye. 

Any inflammation this membrane causes redness 
the eyes, itching, feeling sand the eye, and 
sometimes sensitiveness light. some cases the 
eyes water and the discharge causes the lids gum 
together, especially the morning. Practically all 
forms conjunctivitis are contagious, hence care 
should taken prevent spread the disease 
avoiding the use common roller towels, common 
wash-basins, etc. one but trained physician 
can tell whether not given case may result seri- 
ously, this disease should not treated with home 
remedies except under advice physician. 


TRACHOMA 
Trachoma, true granulated lids, disease which 
usually makes its presence known redness, itching 
and watering the eyelids. 

very the watery discharge from 
eyes which have Trachoma easily transferred 
towels, wash-cloths, sponges bed-clothing and from 
door-knobs, street-car straps, and may find 
its way the eyes other people. 

Trachoma frequently appears schools, factories 
and crowded living rooms. commonly spreads from 
the eyes one other members the family and 
among people who associate closely and handle the same 
utensils, books clothing. 

dangerous the eyesight; neglected may 
cause painful and total blindness. foreigners have this 
disease they are barred from entering the country. Often 
physiciansare required the Board Health 


dangerous, communicable disease.* People having 
are not allowed schools factories. They should 


THE 
Trachoma and other infectious eye diseases are spread this way! 


isolated and not allowed use wash-basins, towels, bed- 
clothing garments which are accessible others. 


*Trachoma made reportable disease New York, Ohio, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Kansas, Louisiana, and some other states. 
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not easy tell when eyes have Trachoma, 
especially its first stages. You may have and not 
know the person sitting next you your work may 
have and neither nor you know it. The only 


But 


safety from keep the eyes clean—never touch 
the eyes with dirty hands use towel cloth used 
any one else. Have plenty fresh air, especially 
night. there the slightest indication any 


the symptoms Trachoma Conjunctivitis, 
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consult oculist once. Home treatment for Tra- 
choma without the advice physician very danger- 
ous. Only expert treatment, begun promptly and con- 
tinued faithfully, will cure it, for can cured 
taken time. 
EYE INJURIES 

large proportion defective vision and blindness 
due accidents and neglect prompt and proper 
treatment the same. 


Common Form Fun Causes Many 


Accidents occur most frequently children 
result the careless use sharp pointed scissors, 
forks, toy pistols, air rifles, bow and arrows, 
The simplest means preventing such accidents 
substituting less harmful utensils and playthings for 
children. Until recently Fourth July fireworks 
added largely the number needlessly blinded chil- 
dren. Fortunately, are devising saner form 
patriotism, and accidents the eyes from this source 
are rapidly decreasing. 


First Aid Treatment: eye badly injured may look 
natural. Delay seeking expert aid may result the 
loss sight. the accident seems serious, gently 


was FOR SEVERAL The result was 
blind eye which had removed order save sight the good eye 
bandage, with clean handkerchief, both eyes, order 
that the injured eye may kept quiet, and keep the 
patient rest until the physician arrives. 


Prevent Blindness Ensuing: injured eye, even 
ceases painful after day so, should con- 
sidered sufficiently serious matter receive the at- 
importance because not being painful, and nature 
left take its course, possible that the injured 
eye will affect the good one. Sometimes, before there 
any warning pain poor vision the good eye, 
the time will have passed when treatment the injured 
might have saved sight the good eye. 

Children play frequently get sand, small insects 
cinders the eye. This need not serious 
proper measures for removing the foreign body are 
observed. not allow the child rub the eye; this 
only increases the pain and tends imbed the foreign 
body more firmly; instead, hold the eyelid, grasping 
the eyelashes, away from the eye, this often will 
allow the tears wash the foreign body away. 


this unsuccessful, carefully turn the eyelid over and 
wipe away the foreign body with the corner clean, 
soft cloth. not easily removed, consult 
physician oculist, very easy matter for 
untrained persons seriously injure the eye attempt- 
ing remove irritating foreign body. 


PHLYCTENULAR KERATITIS 

THE 
The most marked symptom the extreme sensitive- 
ness light, and children affected will resort almost 
any means protect the eyes from the light, as, for 

example, burying the face pillow. 
The disease occurs most commonly childhood and 
usually directly due uncleanliness, lack sufficient 


ventilation sleeping quarters and improper feeding. 


improper feeding meant not only not enough, but 
also wrong feeding, possibly too frequently. 
Tea, coffee, poor too much candy, cakes, pastry 


t 


THE 
This child could not bear the light, but treatment and right conditions gave her 


comfort and good vision 
and certain fruits, such bananas, should not given 
too freely children. 
Correction the mode life, through cleanliness 
and plenty good air, better and regular feeding with 
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wholesome, nutritious food, including plenty good 
milk, usually result recovery. 

neglected the child often develops ulcers the 
eyes and these result cloudy scars which almost al- 
ways seriously impair vision. 


BLINDNESS RESULTING FROM MEASLES AND 
SCARLET FEVER 

Measles and Scarlet Fever are two the diseases 

childhood which often cause defective vision blindness. 

Few parents realize that during the progress these 
diseases the eyes the patient may develop serious 
ulcers purulent condition, which, unless skilfully 
treated, may leave white film over the 
the eye and cause blindness. Even skilful treatment 
not always able prevent this result. The eyes 
should cleansed daily with warm solution boracic 
acid, and the patient’s room should darkened. 

Oculists who see the clouded eyes resulting from 
Measles and Scarlet Fever, but usually too late 
time prevent their becoming blind eyes, feel that the 
necessity for the care the eyes during Measles and 
Scarlet Fever important that they have requested 
Health Officers, during epidemics these diseases, 
distribute circulars calling attention the danger 
the eyes and giving instruction for the care the eyes, 
which may prevent this dangerous condition. 

equally important that care should given the 
condition the eyes, while the child recovering from 
these diseases, the eyes are still weak, and much 
permanent injury may done them they are ex- 
posed too strong light the child allowed 
use them for reading for the usual pastimes cutting 
and coloring pictures. 

great deal rest the eyes this time will prove 
investment good eyesight for later years. 


INTERSTITIAL KERATITIS 
Interstitial Keratitis one the inflammations the 
cornea, window the which causes its surface, 
ordinarily glassy, look dull and without 
appearance often may compared “ground 

peculiarly disease youth, occurring usually 
between the ages four and twenty and usually 
caused inherited syphilis. few cases are also 
caused acquired syphilis and tuberculosis and 
other causes. 

has been found that ninety per cent. cases 
show inherited syphilis, emphasizes the importance 
securing prompt treatment for the eye condition 
oculist, and also points the necessity for consulting 
general physician for general constitutional treat- 
ment. often possible arrest and cure inherited 
syphilis taken time. 

has, unfortunately, long been customary ignore 
syphilis all discussions disease among the laity, 
with the result that many eyes have been unnecessarily 
blinded because ignorance. 

also unfortunately true that the general public 
almost invariably imputes guilt every victim the 
disease, quite forgetful the fact that much 
inherited and much also contracted innocently,* 
the use common drinking cup and other com- 
mon household utensils. Babies have contracted 
from the kisses older person who suffering 
from it. 

When the public ready work with the physician 
calm and intelligent campaign against this often 
innocently acquired disease,—syphilis all its forms, 
—we may hope reduce, among the other sequences 
the disease, the tragedy blindness. 


Authorities give the proportion those having contracted syphilis innocently 


CROSS-EYES 


One the most conspicuous conditions that may occur 
the eyes young child squint, what com- 


monly known occurs chiefly be- 
tween the ages two and six years and comes 


gradually first. 
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eye which has turned out from the posi- 
tion natural cannot look directly the object 
which the other eye looking, the child quite un- 
consciously stops using the eye that turned, and this 
disuse the eye time leads changes which make 
the sight that eye defective. 

seems common belief that children will 
outgrow cross-eyes. This not true. The tendency 
for the condition grow worse, and what worse 
still, the eye that turns either out will sooner 
later become useless simply from disuse, just 
arm that kept sling for very long time will 
waste away and become practically useless. 

Children with cross-eyes should have attention 
early possible, because properly fitted glasses will, 


the majority cases, restore the eyes their normal 
condition. 


PROGRESSIVE NEARSIGHTEDNESS 


Eyes are apt become nearsighted the early years 
school, and excessive reading will cause this near- 
sightedness increase rapidly perhaps the 
student’s eighteenth year. then, because his 
poor sight, barred from those occupations which 
not permissible wear glasses, and his weakened eyes 
are predisposed various diseases injurious vision. 

When nearsightedness discovered early and eye- 
glasses are given that make distant vision normal and 
needless near work forbidden, the nearsightedness 
may held check and any considerable increase 
prevented. But the existence nearsightedness 
not often discovered early, for the child does not know 
that his distant vision failing, nor his parents find 


out, and his teacher usually the first notice the 
defect. 


Recently has become customary the public 
schools test the vision all pupils periodically. 
this means nearsightedness discovered while 


This nearsighted boy trying read without glasses and danger seri- 
ous trouble later neglected. Properly fitted glasses would add the boy’s 
comfort and appearance, well provide insurance for his future 


still low degree, and measures are taken prevent 

its progression. many private schools the necessity 

periodic tests vision teachers has not yet been 
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learned, and oculists see many neglected pupils these 
schools who have become needlessly nearsighted before 
their condition has been discovered accidentally. Tests 
vision should made every year. 


EYE-STRAIN FROM ILLUMINATION 
You can get good illumination from oil, gas elec- 
tricity, without causing any eye-strain, but misuse 
you are likely get lighting that bad, costly and 
dangerous the eye-sight. 

sure observe the following points: 

Don’t judge illumination the brightness the 
lamps. well-shaded lamp may look dim, because 
well shaded, but yet giving first-class light for working 
purposes. Judge the light the way helps you 
see what you are looking at. 

Don’t work flickering light. 

Don’t expose the eyes unshaded light. 

Don’t face the light. When reading writing 
best have the light come from the left and from 
above the shoulder, that shadow will cast 
the page which you are reading. 

Don’t let lamps and globes get dirty. 

Use light wall-paper tinting. Dark walls ab- 
sorb light strongly, instead reflecting it. very 
dark wall-paper dark wood finish may require three 
four times much light really light finish. 
Reds, greens and browns reflect only ten fifteen per 
cent. the light which falls them. White, cream 
color and light yellowish tints reflect over one-half the 
light. 


Give your eyes every advantage when using them 
artificial light. 
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Programs 
the Blind and the American 
Workers for the Blind 


Berkeley, California, June 29, 30, July 1915 


President, Allen Hice-President, Ray 

Corresponding Secretary, Wm. Wait Secretary, Eaton 
Secretary pro tem, Chapman 


Committer 
Frank Briggs, Chairman 


Newell Perry Treasurer, George Bellows 


Program 


Monday, 


JOINT OPENING SESSION (10:00 o’clock.) 


ADDRESSES WELCOME: 


Governor Hiram Johnson California. 


Mr. Livingston Jenks, President the Board Directors the 
California School for the Deaf and the Blind. 


Col. Irish, President the Board Directors the Cali- 
fornia Industrial Home for the Blind. 

President Edward Allen, Superintendent the Perkins Institu- 
tion and Massachusetts School for the Blind. 

President Morford, Superintendent the Brooklyn Industrial 
Home for the Blind, New York. 

SPECIAL SESSION THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION WORKERS FOR THE 
BLIND FOR THE PRESENTATION THE REPORT THE UNIFORM TYPE 
COM MITTEE. 

First SESSION THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION INSTRUCTORS THE 
BLIND. 

PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS: 

Superintendent Edward Allen, Watertown, Mass. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

ADDRESS: 

“Live Language—The Cinderella the Curriculum” (the Place, 
Purpose and Spirit Opening the Channels 
Expression; Stimulating the Child Talk and Write.) 


Prof. Howard Driggs, University Utah. 


PAPER: 


“The Work Circulating Library for the Blind, Illustrated 
the California State Library,” Miss Mabel Gillis, State 
Librarian for the Blind. 


PAPER 
Work the California State Library Home Teacher the 


Blind,” Miss Kate Foley, graduate the California School, 
who has begun home teaching the coast. 


EVENING (8:00 o’clock.) 
Reception the Gymnasium. 


June 29th 
MORNING SESSION THE (9:00 o’clock.) 
“Building the Live Vocabulary,” Prof. Howard Driggs. 
GENERAL ROUND TABLES THE CHAPEL. 
and Gardening.” 
Supt. Argo, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Supt. Thomas McAloney, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Supt. Green, St. Louis, Mo. 


B—“The Cottage Family Plan.” 
Supt. John Bledsoe, Overlea, Md. 
Supt. Edward Allen, Watertown, Mass. 
Supt. Burritt, Overbrook, Pa. 
Cordial Relations Dual School.” 
Pres, Menzemer, Boulder, Mont. 
Supt. Taylor, Gooding, Idaho. 
Principal Milligan, Berkeley, Cal. 
CONVENTION PHOTOGRAPH NOON, 
AFTERNOON SESSION (2:00 o’clock.) 
PAPER: 


“The Status the Movement for the Prevention Blind- 
ness America, Supt. Edward Van Cleve, New York City. 
DISCUSSION 
Dr. Edward Glaser, California State Board Health 
EVENING SESSION o’clock.) 
ELECTION OFFICERS. 
MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS. 
MovING PICTURES AND SLIDES RECENT FOR THE BLIND 


Supt. Burritt and Mr. Charles Campbell. 
ADJOURNMENT. 


Session Festival Hall, Exposition Grounds. 


CONCERT THE PUPILS CALIFORNIA SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND (2:30 
Get ticket for direct ferry and exposition office. Lunch 


12:00. Leave School 12:50 for Claremont car line four 
blocks south. Train leaves 1:10 


Thursday, 1st 


Discussion the Report the Uniform Type Committee. 
AFTERNOON SESSION (2:00 o’clock.) 
PAPER: 


Practical Form Remunerative Employment for Blind Women,” 
Miss Beatrix Griswold, Superintendent Women’s Work, 
Department for the Blind, Brooklyn Bureau Charities. 

DISCUSSION. 


PAPER: 


“Pensions for the Blind,” Miss Prudenee Sherwin, President the 
Cleveland Society for the Blind. 
DISCUSSION. 


GENERAL ROUND TABLE: 


“Adequate Training and Preparation for Commercial Life and Sale- 
manship,” Leader Burritt, Superintendent the Pennsyl- 
vania Institution for the Instruction the Blind. 

EVENING SESSION (8:00 o’clock.) 


“The Necessity Adequate Tests for Determining the Mentality 
Those Who Appear Subnormal and Feeble-Minded and 
Proper Provision for Them Educationally and Custodially,” 


Dr. Goodard, Director Psychological Laboratory, Vine- 
land, 


“The Recognition and Training Blind Feeble-minded Children 
with Practical Demonstration Mental Robert 
Irwin, Supervisor Classes for the Blind the Cleveland 


Schools. 
DISCUSSION. 


Illustrated Lecture the Work with the Chinese Blind, Dr. John 
Fryer, Professor Oriental Languages, University Cali- 


Friday, 2nd 


fornia. 


MORNING SESSION (9:00 o’clock.) 


Recent Efforts Co-ordinate Work for the Blind Great Britain 
Through the Formation the Lady Campbell, for- 
merly the Royal Normal College for the Blind, London, 


England. 
ADDRESS AND DEMONSTRATION 


“The Fundamental Principles Involved the Development the 
Reading Prof. Brown, Department Physics, 


Iowa State University. 


Visit the California Industrial Home for the Blind, 36th Street 
and Telegraph Avenue, Oakland. Take Dwight Way car 
Telegraph Avenue, transfer south and get off 36th Street. 


3rd 


MORNING SESSION (9:00 
Business Meeting. 
Officers. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON 


Trips Exposition, Around the Bay, Cliff House Beach, Mt. Tamal- 
pais, Muir Woods, University California, ete. 


California 


Welcome, friends and fellow workers, 
“Golden Bears” with honest pride 

Welcome you to Western Athens, 
Golden Gate is open wide. 


Nestled snugly in the foothills, 
Seenic beauty everywhere, 

Gorgeous bay and flaming sunset, 
We invite you all to share. 


Flowers gay and birds so brilliant, 
Touch of color here and there, 
Giving tone to mind and landscape, 

Golden poppy. emblem fair. 


Mighty strength and rarest beauty 
Bear and Poppy symbolize. 

Proud are we, for Truth compels us— 
Need we then apologize? 


Climate here you'll find “‘unusual,” 
All the seasons in one day; 

Learn the “lightning change” of raiment,— 
This you'll find the safest way. 


Garb yourselves in winter clothing 

the dawning the day; 
You will think yourselves, ere noon-tide, 
Polar bears in Africa. 


Revel in our clime and beauty, 
Breathe the spirit of our air; 

Love our fogs and love our sunshine: 
Be a “California Bear!’ 


You have journeyed far, expecting 
Occidental treats to share. 

“Flow soul and feast 
And the San Fair. 


Problems grave must here be pondered 
For the welfare of the blind; 

Testing worth mental fabric, 
Qualities of heart and mind. 


Cathered here at this Convention, 
Let good-will our thoughts attune - 
May desire and inspiration 
Sow rare seeds this hopeful June. 


Friends and Fellow Workers—Welcome! 
Hearts and minds and souls unite 
Handing you our cordial greeting,— 
May your stay with us be bright. 
We are honored by your presence, 
All we have at your command. 


Take us at our word and, Welcome 
California’s glorious land. 


Mary WuHite EASTMAN. 
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THE BLINDED SOLDIER* 


ARTHUR PEARSON, 
Chairman of the Blinded Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Care Committee 


have been asked the Editor The 
Braille Review write something about what 
being done for the brave fellows who have 
given their sight the service their country. 

necessary speak the blinded soldier; 
the time writing, have been 
blinded the war. 

There are, far know present, 
forty-one soldiers who have reached this coun- 
try from the front with their eyesight fatally 
damaged, and these include two officers—both 
Irishmen—and two Belgians, whom are 
glad treat equality with the British 
soldier. this country owe much the 
fighting men Belgium, and is, course, 
impossible for those them who have been 
blinded given adequate attention home. 

The Blinded Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Care 
Committee constituted follows: 

Miss Austin, Secretary the Incor- 
porated National Lending Library for the 
Blind. 

The Hon. Arthur Stanley, Chairman the 
British Red Cross Society, and the Order 
St. John. 

National Institute for the Blind. 

Tindal Robertson, member the Brit- 
ish Red Cross organization and the Council 
the National Lending Library for the Blind. 

Stainsby, Secretary-General the Na- 
tional Institute for the Blind. 

With myself Chairman. 

Advisory Council has been formed, which 
has been joined great number 
workers among the blind who are best quali- 
fied advise and assist. 

After had settled our minds the best 
steps pursue, called into our counsels 
the Rev. St. Clare Hill, Mr. Wilson, Mr. 
Guy Campbell, Mr. Siddall, Mr. Stoddart and 
Mr. Ben Purse, advantage being taken the 
visit the two last-named London take 
part meeting the Departmental Com- 
mittee the Blind. 

were gratified learn that the main 


(Reprinted from The Braille Review, April, 1915.) 


the arrangements had devised met with the 
cordial approval this gathering, and, the 
result lengthy discussion, our plans were 
placed upon what seems thoroughly sound 
basis. 


all the readers The Braille Review 
probably know, have been fortunate 
secure St. Dunstan’s, Regent Park, for our 
headquarters. The house, which has been gen- 
erously lent Mr. Otto Kahn, the distin- 
guished American banker, magnificent 
proportions and well adapted the purpose 
for which being used. lends itself 
the formation separate quarters for officers, 
and contains very spacious ball-room which 
will used lounge and entertainment- 
hall. 

St. Dunstan’s surrounded fifteen acres 
private gardens and grounds, from which 
gate leads into the wide expanse 
Park. arm the large Regent’s Park 
lake runs into the gardens, thus rendering 
easy, rowing, mind, the best exercise for 
blind people. 

The out-houses and stables are well adapted 
for the purpose temporary training-rooms 


-and workshops. 


The occupations which are being taught here 
are: 

this the ingenious adaptation the Swedish 
slojd system, which has been devised the 
Royal Normal College. Benches 
appliances have been kindly placed our dis- 
posal Mr. Guy Campbell, who trained 
teacher for us, and generally supervised the 
arrangements. From slojd, the men will pass 
practical carpentry, which will taught 
Mr. Atkinson, Sheffield. Mr. Atkin- 
son has given up, for the time being, his profit- 
able business carpenter Sheffield 
order help us. probably, all blind 
artisans the kingdom, the one who, his 
own unaided efforts, earns the largest income. 

Boor for this 
have been supervised Mr. Siddall, Roch- 
dale, who introduced this industry for blind 


people into this country. highly competent 
blind boot repairer has been selected 
structor. 


the lighter order, not 
requiring special machinery. 

order. Skilled blind instructors 
chosen for this industry and that mat-mak- 
ing. 

taught the new premises the National 
Institute for the Blind, where special arrange- 
ments have been made which our blind 


telephone operator can give instruction 
others. 


will also taught the 
new premises the National Institute for the 
Blind, which, believe the readers this 
journal have been informed elsewhere, will, 
future, responsible for the adequate devel- 
opment this most important branch in- 
dustry for the blind. 


FARMING, MARKET GARDENING, 
grounds St. Dunstan’s render 
adequate instruction these pursuits possible. 
Captain Peirson-Webber, the well-known blind 
expert, has been good make himself 
responsible for the arrangements and conduct 
the Country Life section which will su- 
perintend. properly qualified instructor has 
been secured, and model plant has been in- 
stalled. 

These arrangements cover the industrial field 
which will be, for the present, open the 
blinded soldier. the majority instances 
not expect complete the training 
St. Dunstan’s. Our function here dis- 
cover the purusit for which man best fitted 
and give him preliminary instruction it. 

The large grant which has been made the 
Prince Wales’ fund for the purpose will 
enable arrange for further training, and 
settle the men life. 

The cost running the Blinded Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Hostel borne the National 


OUTLOOK FOR THE BLIND 


Institute for the Blind, the Red Cross Society 
and the Order St. John. 

special fund has been raised with which 
supply the men with typewriters and other 
apparatus, and also pay the traveling ex- 
penses and board and lodging near relatives 
who live the country, and who are invited 
periodically spend few days close their 
husbands, sons 

Further, the National Institute for the Blind 
has placed the disposal the Committee 
seaside home which has lately established 
Brighton. 

This home, which comfortable and com- 
modious, will used convalescent resort 
for men who require period repose after 
being discharged from hospital. will also 
used holiday and week-end resort. 

The training the blinded soldier not 
confined industrial pursuits. the men 
are learning read and write Braille, and 
most cases are making remarkably quick pro- 
gress. They learn typewriting, too, and are 
given lectures interesting subjects the 
leading experts the day. 

Considerations space prevent dwell- 
ing upon the happy conditions under which 
our community here lives. cheerier set 
fellows has never been good fortune 
meet, and the kindness many friends 
taking them for walks and motor drives, and 
providing them with flowers, fruit and other 
luxuries unending. 

The ladies belonging voluntary aid de- 
tachments who look after them, much 
make their lives bright and happy. 

the perfection the plans which 
made, but venture say that 
men have ever been given grand oppor- 
tunity making good the world af- 
forded these. 

Who will deny that trouble expense 
can repay them for the sacrifice which they 
have made defending our homes and up- 
holding the honor the British flag. 


mis: 
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STATE INDIANA 
BOARD INDUSTRIAL AID FOR THE BLIND 


Since the creation the Massachusetts Com- 
mission for the Blind, 1906, almost every 
year has witnessed the establishment other 
states organizations for the benefit the 
adult blind. Indiana, founding Board 
Industrial Aid for the Blind, the latest 
recruit join the ranks the states draw 


CHADWICK, Executive Secretary 
Indiana Board of Industrial Aid for the Blind 


upon government funds aid those who lose 
their sight adult life. 

The law makers Indiana were adverse 
the creation new commissions their 1915 
session, and apparently felt that they were not 
establishing new board when they appointed 
its membership the trustees the State 
School for the Blind. While the personnel 
the managing board the educational institu- 
tion and the industrial commission the same, 
the work the two departments absolutely 
distinct. Because this common membership 
there will intelligent action 
maintained between the activities for the blind 
Indiana. 


interesting note how definite the 
effort that being made all workers for 
the blind insure harmony action between 
the educational and industrial institutions. 
Massachusetts, there nothing the law 
compelling such but the govern- 
or, whose hands rests the appointment 
the members the commission and also some 
the members the board trustees the 
Perkins Institution, has seen that Mr. 
Edward Allen, the Director the Perkins 
Institution, was appointed member the 
Commission for the Blind, and also that Miss 
Annette Rogers, one the original mem- 
the Perkins Institution. Two years later, when 


the Ohio Commission for the Blind was estab- 
lished, the law creating definitely specified 
that the superintendent the school for the 


blind should ex-officio member the 
Commission. Minnesota and Washington, 
state funds have been set aside for the indus- 
trial training the adult blind, but, instead 
creating new departments, the existing schools 
for the blind have been asked direct the 
work. Indiana, another plan being tried, 
and find the same group gentlemen di- 
recting both the education the youthful 
blind and the instruction the adult blind. 

Those who have followed the movement 
Indiana realize that the present law would not 
the statute books had not been for 
the peristsent efforts Mr. Chadwick, 
graduate the State School for the Blind. 
spent his early life farm Indiana, 
attending the public schools the winter and, 
like many other country boys, working 
the farm during the summer months. 

the spring 1900, the age 17, while 
hunting squirrels, the accidental discharge 
other cases, considerable time was spent 
useless efforts restore his sight, and then 
his father placed him the Indiana School 
for the Blind. Once more his education was 
renewed, and, after completing the high school 
course the state institution, graduated 
1908. gratifying all residential school 
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men find how warm Mr. Chadwick his 
praise the training received the Indi- 
ana School, but must not forgotten that 
had already received very practical ele- 
mentary education lost his sight. 
After graduating the young man traveled all 
over the state salesman for glove house, 
and proved most successful this capacity. 
then determined enter the real estate 
business, and the success with which has 
met would credit any man. inter- 
esting note that, financially, Mr. Chadwick 


Epitor’s Note: The following material has been 
sent to all the blind throughout Indiana. 


INFORMATION 


Being convinced the urgent need reme- 
dial legislation for the adult blind the 
State Indiana, the legislature this State 
its sixty-ninth general assembly enacted 
law (Chapter 59, Page 118, Acts 1915), in- 
tended afford the necessary relief. 

This law creates commission known 
the “Board Industrial Aid for the Blind” 
and gives this board extensive powers and 
duties. spirit, this law intended aid 
the blind become independent and useful 
citizens. The central idea help the blind 
help themselves. prevent the unnecessary 
loss vision; make complete register 
the blind Indiana; study out lines 
usefulness and fit blind workers for such; 
secure positions for the unemployed blind; 
open marts for home workers; and 
stimulate the despondent blind, are the chief 
features this excellent law. 

accomplish the above, complete regis- 
tration the blind this State the first 
important step. The board therefore has pre- 
pared this circular containing number 
questions intended afford the necessary in- 
formation. This information not intended 
for publication but afford the board 
cient knowledge upon which direct intelli- 
gently its efforts. the purpose get in- 
formation regarding every blind person 
this State. The board therefore earnestly re- 
quests that these questions accurately and 
properly answered that this great work may 
generally successful. The Executive Sec- 
retary the board will cheerfully furnish 
further information regard the scope 


has accepted the position Executive 
retary the new Board sacrifice. 

Those who have the privilege being ac- 
quainted with energetic, 
keen business man, loyal the last degree 
the advantages gained attending the 
State School for the Blind and yet appreciating 
the fullest extent the tragedy and problems 
which confront those blinded adult life, 
realize that the blind Indiana are fortunate 
having such capable man direct the 
work the Hoosier state. 


the work the board and will gratefully re- 
ceive any information concerning those that 
should registered under this act. 

Please give this circular your earnest con- 
sideration and after executing having same 
executed, mail the Executive Secretary 
the Board Industrial Aid for the Blind, 
Pennway Building, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Board Industrial Aid for the Blind, Penn- 
way Building, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


To the Executive Secretary of the Board of In- 
dustrial Aid for the Blind: 


The undersigned, a blind person and a resi- 
dent of Indiana, in compliance with the forego- 
ing request, submits the following answers to 
the several interrogatories herein propounded, 
and will stand pledged for the correctness 
thereof: 

1. What is your full name? Answer........ 
(If female, prefix Miss Mrs.) 

What is your postoffice address? Answer 

ey eee (Give street and number of rural 

route, any.) 

3. In what county and township do you re- 
side? Answer........ 

4. What is the date of your birth? Answer 


9 


(Give day, month and year.) 
5. In what state and county were you born? 
(If foreign born, give 


country.) 

6. In what year did your present residence in 
Indiana begin? Answer........ 

7. Are you white or colored? Answer....... 

8. Have you any bodily deformity or infirm- 

art: (If so, state the na- 

ture; blindness not included unless cause 

of same is now infectious or contagious.) 

9. What is your general state of health? An- 

10. How many years have you attended schools 
for the seeing? Answer........ 

11. How many years have you attended schools 
for the blind and where? Answer........ 

12. In what grade were you when you last at- 
tended school? Answer........ 

13. Have you had an industrial or professional 
training? Answer so, state 
fully the nature.) 

14. Is there any particular line of work for 
which you feel especially fitted? Answer 

(If so, state its nature.) 

15. Is there any particular vocation for which 
you desire special training? Answer 
(Give name or nature.) 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
22. 
23. 
an 
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16. Have you an income wholly or partially 
sufficient for your maintenance? Answer 

(State which.) 

17. What is the cause of your blindness? 
ANSWEF (If supposed, so state.) 

18. Are there other members of your family 

or blood relatives blind? Answer........ 

(If so, state degree of relation to you and 

cause blindness.) 

Are you totally or partially blind? An- 

(if partially, state degree.) 

In what year did your blindness occur? 

Answer........ 

Are you now married? Answer......... 

(if not but have ever been, so state.) 

Is your name now on any register as a re- 

sult of the enactment of this law? An- 

What special statement can you make re- 

garding yourself that will be needful for a 

full understanding of your case? Answer 


(For name of witness if signed by mark) 


VOUCHER 


(To be used only in case the person named in 
answer to question No. 1 does not, for any 
reason, execute the above form.) 


I hereby certify that I am a resident of In- 
diana; that I have executed the foregoing form; 
and that the answers therein made are true to 
the best of my knowldge and belief. 

(Postoffice address; give street and number 
rural route, if any) 


CHAPTER 59, ACTS OF 1915. 
(S. 27. Approved March 5, 1915.) 


AN ACT creating a board of industrial aid for 
the blind, providing for its powers and du- 
ties and providing for improving the condi- 
tions of the blind. 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the general as- 
sembly of the State of Indiana. That the 
board of trustees of the Indiana school for the 
blind shall constitute a board to perform the 
duties imposed by the provisions of this act 
under the name of the board of industrial aid 
for the blind. 


Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the board to 
prepare and maintain a complete register of 
the blind in the State of Indiana, which shall 
describe the condition, cause of blindness, ca- 
pacity for educational and industrial training 
of each, together with such other facts as may 
seem to the board to be of value. 


Sec. 3. The board shall act as a bureau of 
information and industrial aid, the obiect of 
which shall aid the blind finding em- 
ployment and to teach them industries which 
may be followed in their homes, and to pro- 
vide such means for the development of such 
industries and for the marketing of the prod- 
ucts thereof as may seem to the board to be 
expedient. 


Sec. 4. The board may establish schools for 


industrial training of the adult blind, and 
workshops for the employment of suitable 
blind persons and shall be empowered to equip 


and maintain the same, to pay such blind per- 
sons employed in such workshops suitable 
wages and to devise means for the sale and 
distribution of the products thereof. The board 
may also provide or pay for, during their 
training, temporary lodging and sur»ort for 
pupils or workmen received at any industrial 
school or workshop established by it. 


Sec. 5. The board may ameliorate the con- 
dition of the blind by promoting visits among 
the blind in their homes for the purpose of in- 
struction, and by such other methods as may 
seem to the board to be expedient, and by co- 
operating with the state library in facilitating 
the circulation of books for the blind. 


Sec. 6. The board with the approval of the 
governor is hereby empowered to acquire by 
gift, bequest or purchase, any property real or 
personal, and to administer and use the same 
in harmony with the purpose of this act. The 
power and authority is hereby given to said 
board with the approval of the governor to 
alienate any property so acquired and invest 
and reinvest any and all proceeds thereof, and 
to receive the rents, profits, or interests accru- 
ing from such property and to erect and main- 
tain such buildings or structures as in its 
judgment may be desirable or necessary for 
the purpose of the board. 


Sec. 7. The board may appoint such officers, 
agents and assistants as may be necessary, 
and fix their compensation within the limits 
of the annual appropriation; but no person so 
appointed shall be a member of the board. The 
board shall make is own by-laws, and shall 
prepare an annual report to the governor and 
the legislature of its proceedings for each fis- 
cal year, embodying therein a properly classi- 
fied and tabulated statement of its estimates 
for the ensuing year, with its own opinion as 
to the necessity or expediency of appropria- 
tions in accordance with said estimate. The 
annual report shall also present a concise re- 
view of the work for the preceding year, with 
such suggestions and recommendations for im- 
proving the condition of the blind as may be 
expedient. The commissioners of public print- 
ing, binding and stationery shall print not less 
than one thousand (1,000) copies of the annual 
report for the use of the board. 


Sec. 8. It shall be the duty of the board in 
making inquiries concerning the cause of 
blindness, to learn what proportion of these 
cases are preventable, and to co-operate with 
the state board of health in adopting and en- 
forcing proper preventive measures. 


Sec. 9. Authority is her-by given to the 
board to use, in the furtherance of the purpose 
of this act, any receipts or earnings that may 
accrue from the operation of industria! schools 
and workshops, as provided in section four (4) 
of this act, or from the sale of products made 
under its supervision, provided that a detailed 
statement of receipts, or earnings and expend- 
itures be made monthly to the auditor of state 
and that all money so received shall be de- 
posited in the state treasury monthly to the 
credit of the board. 


Sec. 10. To enable the board to carry out 
the provisions of this act, the sum of ten 
thousand ($10,000) dollars is hereby appropri- 
ated annually out of the state treasury and in 
addition all sums which may have been paid 
into the state treasury as provided in section 
nine (9) to be paid on warrants of the auditor 
of state on vouchers approved by the president 
of the board. 


(Should be same as answer to question No. 1) | 
| 
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APPENDIX B—Continued. 


(The following table was inadvertently omitted from the 
Fifth Biennial Report the Uniform Type 


TIME VALUES ACCURACY VALUES 


Part Word Whole Word Part Word Whole Word 


184.26 149.20 92.28 95.80 
(4-5-6) 180.56 146.21 91.43 94.92 
180.18 145.98 75.63 78.52 
(5) 188.22 152.41 86.73 90.04 
(5) 162.82 131.84 92.70 96.24 
(4-5-6) 162.53 131.61 94.63 98.24 
189.07 153.10 91.43 94.92 
180.24 145.75 79.02 82.04 
(4-5-6) (1-3-4)....... 175.30 141.95 84.80 88.04 
(5) (1-3-4-5) 190.91 154.71 73.28 76.08 
(5) (1-2-3-4)........ 194.05 157.13 88.23 91.60 
(5) (1-2-3-5)........ 195.47 158.28 73.05 75.84 
191.78 155.29 81.61 84.72 
(4-5-6) 218.32 176.78 87.58 
(5) (2-3-4-5)........ 203.98 165.17 67.73 70.32 
212.64 172.18 88.23 91.60 
(4-5) 201.42 163.10 85.46 88.7 
(4-5-6) 209.95 80.76 83.84 
(5) 210.82 170.57 87.35 90.68 
(4-5) 217.75 176.32 88.43 91.80 
(4-5-6) 186.10 150.69 91.44 94.92 
196.32 158.97 85.69 88.96 
(5) 192.91 156.21 80.95 84.04 
(45) 212.22 171.84 79.02 82.04 
(4-5-6) 190.07 153.91 91.01 94.48 
201.86 163.45 86.92 90.24 
(5) 182.40 147.70 89.27 92.68 
(4-5) 212.51 172.07 80.95 84.04 
203.28 164.60 82.26 85.40 
(4-5) 227.26 184.02 80.53 83.60 
(5) 204.27 165.40 80.95 84.04 
Average....... 192.78 156.09 84.62 87.82 


Latimer, the Secretary the Uniform Tpye Com- 
mission, has furnished us with the above table, and states that it is very im- 
portant that should available for all those who are particularly interested 
studying the details the work the Uniform Type Committee. The 
appendix from which this table was omitted will found the last issue 
the Outlook for the Blind. 
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